


The Musical Borls. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
. BE-DEDUCTED. IT 18 WHOLLY FORM,AND, POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT. EXPRESSES,” —Géethe. 





SUBSCRIPTION:—Stamped for Postage, 20s. per annum—Payable in advance, by Cash or Post Office Order, 


to BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 














SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1857. . 


PRICE 4d, 
STAMPED 5d. 














VOL. 35.—No. 29. 
anes HENRIE (Contralto), MISS STEVENSON 

(Pianiste). Letters respecting engag ts to be addressed to their residence, 
15, Cleveland-gardens, Hyde-park, W. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—FAREWELL PER- 
FORMANCES AT REDUCED PRICES.—To accommodate the families of 
non-subscribers, and to open the Opera to all who may desire to visit it before the 
final departure of the Company, the close of the season will be followed by a short 
series of extra performances at reduced prices, in the course of which each of the 
favorite operas of the season will be once represented with the same cast as during 
the subscription, and Mozart’s NOZZE DI FIGARO, and _Rossini’s CENEREN- 
TOLA will be presented for the first time this year. The Extra Season will com- 
mence on Monday, the 20th instant, and will be continued every day in that and 
the following week. 

The a arrangements have been already settled:—Monday, July 20, 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Act of IL BARBIERE; Tuesday, 21, LA FIGLIA 
DEL REGGIMENTO, Last Act of LA FAVORITA; Wednesday, 22, IL TRO- 
VATORE; Thursday, 23, LA CENERENTOLA, Last Scene of I MARTIRI; 
Friday, 24, LA TRAVIATA; Saturday, 25, IL DON GIOVANNI. The enter- 
tainments in the Ballet will combine the talents of Mad. Rosati, Mdlle, Katrine, 
Malle Boschetti, and Mdlle. Marie Taglioni. 

Prices:—Pit ‘Tier, Grand Tier, and One Pair, £2 12s. 6d. ; Two Pair, #1) 11s. 6d. ; 
Half Circle, £1 18.3; Pit Stalls, 12s. 6d.; Galliry Boxes, 12s, 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 
8s. 6d. ; Gallery Side Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 8s. 6d.; Gallery, 2s. Applications to be 
made at the Box-office of the Theatre. No Free List. 


DR. MARK 


WITH HIS 


JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 
; NUMBERING UPWARDS OF 30 INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS, 
AND A CHORUS OF FORTY VOICES, 

Composed of Little English, Scotch, and Irish Boys, 

From Five to Fifteen years of age, 

AND KNOWN BY THE TITLE OF 


“DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN,” 


Taught by him gratuitously, in order to illustrate his entirely new, simple, and 
effective system of Musical Education, to facilitate the encouragement and pro- 
motion of Musical Talent among the rising generation of this country, is open to 
Engagements. Dr. Mark has performed with his pupils at the New Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester; Music Hall, Edinburgh; City Hall, Glasgow; Concert Hall, 
and St. George’s Hall, Liverpool; St. George’s Hall, Bradford; in Birmingham, 
and in ali the principal cities and towns of twenty-five counties, with the greatest 
success, obtaining the highest approbation, 
Application by letter, addressed : 


DR. MARK, 
, CARE; OF MESSRS. BOOSEY AND SONS, 
28, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, 
Now Published, 
DR. MARK’S 


HIGHLY APPROVED WORK ON “MUSICAL EDUCATION,’ 
ENTITLED 


“THE MUSICIAN,” 


Price One Guinea. 

















O BE LET.—The First Floor of a large house in Berners- 


street, taining two hand rooms and bath-room, with closet, and use 
of kitchen. Terms moderate. Apply on the premises, 65, Berners-street. 


[HE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF GLOUCESTER 


< intend to appoint three Supernumerary Lay Clerks (a Bass, Tenor, and 
Counter Tenor), in the course of the ensuing month of September. The duties 
will be to attend Divine Service twice daily, and practising whenever required b 
the Precentor. Tie emoluments will be a fixed stipend of £10 a year, and Is. ed. 
for every attendance at church. The Candidates likely to suit will be required to 
appear before the Dean and Chapter on some day in September, which will be 
signified to them. Testimonials as to moral and religious character, powers of 
voice, and musical capacity, to be forwarded to J. A. Whitcombe, Esq., Chapter 
Clerk, on or before 9° ist of September next. Applicants to state their age. 








EBAIN’S SUPERIOR HARMONIUMS, in great 
variety. Entrepdt, 41 A, Queen-street, Cannon-street west, St. Paul’s. 


AMBERT & CO’S Patent Repeater Check Action 

Pianofortes and Patent Regulating Hopper, 314, Oxford-street, for touch, tone, 

and du:abiity are not to be excelled. Made expressly for extreme climates, 
N.B.—P.anofortes taken in exchange, tuned, and lent on hire. 


IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 


PIANO may now be seen at the depot, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string can be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the ity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 














F DENT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all his patent 
@ rights and business at 61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange and the 
Clock and Compass Factory at Somerset Wharf, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker to the Queen and Prince Albert, and Maker of the GREAT CLOCK FOR 
THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. Ladies’ Gold Watches, Eight Guineas; 
Gentlemen's, Ten Guineas; strong Silver Lever Watches, Six Guineas; Church 
Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, #85. 
No connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 








Tas MAUD VALSE, by Laurent, was performed 
i before the Queen, at the Ball given by the Prussian Ambassador last week, 
and, at the request of her Majesty, was frequently repeated —- evening. 

“If proof were wanting that even the sentimental songs of Balfe—owing to 
their peculiarly tuneful character—might successfully be turned into dance music, 
M. Laurent would have supplied it in this very pleasing waltz, which is founded 
upon the universally popular (thanks to Mr. Sims Reeves) ‘Come into the garden, 

aud.’”—Musiex! World. 

Price 4s., beautifully illustrated in colours. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 
28, Holles-street. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.— 

1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. Instituted 1820. T. GEORGE 

BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman, MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy- 
Chairman. 

One-third of the premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole 
term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience : 
or the directors will lend sums of #50 and upwa: on the security of policies 
effected with this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired 
au adequate value. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the profits are assigned to policies every fifth 

ear, and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to an immediate payment 
. cash, or to the reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the Fifth Appropriation of Profits for the five years terminating January 31, 
1856, a reversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, 
and subsisting additions for every premium paid during the five years. This 
bonus, on policies of the longest duration, exceeds #2 5s. per cent. per annum 
on the — sums insured, and increases a policy of £1,000 to £1,638. 

Pro s for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the 
Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall, London ; or, to any of the Agents throughout the 


kingdom. 
BONUS TABLE, 
SHEWING THE ADDITIONS MADE TO POLICIES OF £1,000 EACH. 


























Amount of Addition made 

Date of F Sum Payable 
Insurance, Og a Feb '1 1856 after Death. 
@a éd £8. 4 ss’ 

WD. coccece 523 16 0 114 5 0 1688 1 0 
282 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 

241 12 0 93 2 0 1834 14 0 

185 8 0 88 17 0 1274 0 0 

128 15 0 8413 0 3213 8 O 

6515 0 79 18 0 1145 13 0 

10-0 0 7515 0 1085 15 0 

re ——— 15 0 0 1015 0 0 








rh And for pa —_ in proportion. 

e next Appropriation will be made in 1861. 

Insurances without Participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates. 
1 » SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
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NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 


J. J. EWER anv CO. 


Rubinstein—R et Impromptu, Op. 26... 
Heller—24 Preludes, in all the keys, Op. 81, - : 
”? ” ” ad 
a Third Sonata for the Pianoforte, Op. 88 .. oe 
as 8 Original Melodies sis ai se sie aa 
Pacher—Grace et Coquetterie, morceau de salon, Op. 18 =a 
Papageno—Caprice, on 2 melodies from Mozart’s Zauberflite, Op. 3 
3 La Ruisseau, étude de salon, Op. 34 
Wollenhaupt—Galcp de Bravura, Op. 24 ve 
Le Ruisseau, Valse brillante, Op. 25 oe 
Héléne, Grande Valse brillante, Op. 26 .. 
Deux Morceaux de Salon, Op. 27: 
No. 1, Mazourka 
2, Valse Styrienne .. 





ee oe 
” 
oe on oe oe 


Capriccio, Op. 28 a “ oi ee 
Grande Marche Militaire, Op. 31 .. 
Réve de Bonheur, Nocturne, Op. 32 " . ns 
Grande Valse brillante, Op. 33 es eo eo oe ee 
“Souvenir de Niagara,” Grand Divertissement de Bravoure, 
Op. 34 oo ss os 
Caprice Fantastique, Op. 35 oe ee oe 
Valse de Concert, Op. 36... ee oo oe 
Mazurka Caprice, Op. 38... oe ee oe 
2 Polka de Salon, Op. 89. No. 1. Lavine Polka 
- No. 2. Emma Polka 


“DAS PIANOFORTE,” 


A Monthly Publication of choice pieces, edited by Dr. Franz Liszt. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, at 2s. each. 


Catalogues Gratis, 
EWER AND CO., 390, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


oF 
SCHOTT & CO., 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


PIANO SOLO. 


AGUILAR, E. Bolero, Op. 20 ar o 
ASCHER, J. La Fiammina, Mazurka élégante ae 
BEYER, F. La Traviata, Bouquet de Mélodies, Op. 42, No. 5 ss oe 
CLEMENTI, M. Collection de Préludes et Cadences, composée dans le 
Style de Haydn, Kozeluch, Mozart, Herkel, Vanhall, et de l’auteur .. 
JUMAGALLE, A. Caprice sur Il Gondoliero, Op. 71 sa 
LABITZKI, J. Friiblings Polka, Op. 230 ; pe se 
a Lina und Friedrichs Freuden Walzer, Op. 231 
SCHULTHES, W. Callista, pensée poé:ique, Op.14 ., oe 
STEGLICH, H. Serenade, Op. 5 oe oo oe oe 
= Amelie, Op. 4 oe oe oe - ee oe 
LEFEBURE-WELY. Minuet de la Deuxitme Symphonie, Op. 105 .. 
Polonaise, Op. 106 .. oe ee ° 
Steeple-chase, morgeau caract., Op. 107 
Cantabile, Op. 108... es 
L’Etincelle, caprice, Op. 109 ‘a aa 
Bon jour! bon soir! caprice et berceuse, Op. 110 


oe on - 


. 


BERIOT, Ch. de. Huiti#me Concerto pour Violon avec accomp. de Piano.. 


wil idem avee Orchestra ee ° 
KUFFNER, G. Collection de Morceaux faciles pour Piano et Violin, ou 
Flute, sur des thémes favoris de Il Trovatore : oo 
a6 Idem La Traviata 

ne Idem Rigoletto 
BILETTA, E. La Marinarella Stornello, as sung by Signor Solieri .. 


wee Le arr, ee vanes esis ed ited by Madame 


MOZART, W. A. Pianoforte Concertos, full score 8vo No. 1, in C major— 
2, A minor—3, F major—4, B flat major—5, C major—6, C minor—7, D 
minor—8 G major—9, G major—10, A minor—1], B fiat major—12, F 
major—13_ D major—14, E flat major—1é, B flat major—16, C major— 
17, E flat major—18, B flat major—19, E flat major—26, D major—each 


to to «oF 
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ER MAJESTY’S STATE BALL.—Joun Wetrrert's 
Royal Quadrille Band (of 45 artistes) had the honour of attending, 
Address, 21, Soho-square. 


MONS. JULES LEFORT’S New Song, “QUE JE 
VOUDRAIS AVOIR VOS AILES,” is published this day, price 1s., by 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


SABELLA VALSE, composed by ALFRED MEtLon, 


Performed every evening at the Royal Surrey Gardens. Price 4s. Boosey 
and Sous, 28, Holles-street. 











NEW EDITION, THE MUSIC PRINTED WITH THE WORDS. 
Just published, in One Volume, imperial 8vo, (small music size), price 31s. 6d., 


cloth. 
OORE'SS IRISH MELODIES ; The Symphonies and 
Accompaniments by Sir John Stevenson printed with the Words. Complete 
in One Volume, convenient and legible at the Pianoforte, but more portable than 
L al form of musical publications, 
en Tandon: tenguan, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





EW SONG.—Price 2s. GOOD BYE! 
and Dedicated to, Miss Minwer, by Cuas. J. Harairr. 
London; CHAPPELL & Co., 56, New Bond-street, 


Composed for, 





ys QUARTETT. — EVENING SONG. For 


8, A. T. and B. Price 6d. 
London: NOVELLO, 69, Dean-street, Soho. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
| Fame OF FRANCE VALSES, by G. B.—Price 3s. 








HE MOSS-ROSE VALSES, for the Pianoforte, with 
Cornet Accompaniment, composed by Lord Alexander Paget. Price 3s, 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


MADAME GASSIER’S NEW SONG, 
“THE BOLERO,” 


FROM 
VERDI'S NEW OPERA, 
LES VEPRES SICILIENNES, 


Sung with immense success by MADAME GASSIER, at the Surrey Gardens; 
also by MADAME CARADORI, MDLLE. PAREPPA, MADAME BOSIO, and 
MISS LOUISA PYNE. 

d, 

6 


InFrench .. ee ee 

In Italian oe oe oe 

In English .. oe oo oe 

For Pianoforte, by Madame Oury 

For Pianoforte, by Nordmann .. 

Orchestral parts es ee oo oo oe ee oe 
*,* A complete edition of Les Vépres Siciliennus is published for Piano Solo, 7s, 6d. 
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BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


UTHORS’ WORKS ENGRAVED AND PRINTED 

in a superior style, at reasonable cost, with unusual facility for extensive 

publication, by J. H. Jewell (from Soho-square), 104, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury (W.C.) 


m0 BE GIVEN AWAY!! PATENT EUPHONICON, 

by STEWART. This elegant Pianoforte, finished in a most elaborate style, 
in satin wood, compass 7 octaves C C, will be given away to one of 300 purchasers 
of *‘Farmer’s First Love Waltzes,” price 4s,, or sent post-free on receipt of fifty- 
two postage-stamps, by J. Harrison, Professor of Music. The instrument can 
be seen at J. H.’s Pianoforte and Harmonium Warehouse, High-street, Horncastle. 
N. “ —Each purchaser will receive a cheque giving a chance of obtaining the above 
instrument, 











A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 
introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever before 
used. This method does not require the extraction of roots or any painful 
operation, and will support and preserve tecth that are loose, and is teed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 52, Fleet-street. At home 10 till 5. 
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REVIEWS. 

“A TREATISE ON THE CuRE oF SraMMERING.” By James Hunt. 

We have read this work with pleasure: it enters fully into 
the nature of the various impediments of speech ; explains their 
origin and probable causes, and hints at the rapidity of the cure 
which may be and have been effected by M-. Hunt’s system. 
There is, however, one drawback: we read the book through, 
and were somewhat astonished at the last page to find that we 
had not the least notion of what the system might be. There is 
not the slightest allusion to it, and we rose from its perusal 
as wise as if we had not read a line of the treatise. We 
have stated that we read the book with pleasure; that is true. 
We were much edified by the numerous cases brought forward, 
and the various certificates of some of the professional men of 
the highest standing, who testify to the complete success of 
Mr. Hunt in his cures. The names of Sir J. Forbes, Robert 
Liston, R. Chambers of Edinburgh, the Earl of Carlisle, who 
speak in high terms of the system of Mr. Hunt, offer a high 
guarantee of its efficacy. We also highly approve of his 
abjuring all surgical operations. But we may be allowed to 
state that we can say nothing of ourselves ; we are quite in the 
dark as to the modus operandi, except what we gather from the 
author’s assertion that his system is founded on natural princi- 
ples, and that success is dependent more on the assiduity and 
perseverance of the patient in following out the advice of his 
teacher than on fixed rules or scientific displays. Yet we should 
have been glad to have a further insight into the matter, and 
consequently we must refrain from pronouncing on the treatise 
otherwise than as a good definition of what stammering is, and 
the assurance by Mr. Hunt that the worst cases can be cured, 
backed up by excellent testimonials, As to the system itself, 
we know nothing of it. 





“L’Esperance.” Valse espressive for the Pianoforte. Composed by 
John Wilks. 

The only rhythmical, danceable, and, indeed, intelligible part 
of this “valse” is the opening theme. The second subject is 
developed at undue length, and in a rambling incoherent manner, 
the harmony, moreover, being frequently objectionable, 








TOUJOURS “TROVATORE.” 
(From the Sidele.) 

TuE Trovatore, after having been played at the Italiens, was 
translated for the Grand-Opéra, and given there. It is not im- 
possible that, in the ensuing winter, the Opéra-Comique will 
endeavour in its turn to produce it, with modifications, be it 
understood, The Théatre-Lyrique, drawn into the vortex, will 
also bring out an adaptation, and the Folies-Nouvelles, not to 
remain in the background, follow its example. We may thus 
be exposed, one of these fine days, to read on the afiches which 
“ornament” the boulevards, as follows:— 

Italiens.—JZ/ Trovatore, de M. Verdi. 

Opéra.—Le Trouvére, de M. Verdi. 

Opéra-Comique.—Le Troubadour, de M. Verdi. 

Thédtre-Lyrique.—Le Ménestrel, de M. Verdi. 

Bouffes-Parisiens.—Le Ménétrier, de M. Verdi. 

Folies-Nouvelles.—-Le Saltimbanque, de M. Verdi. 
Ce serait monotone. 








Herr Scuwetper, the court organist at Dresden, has re- 
ceived the small cross of the Saxon Civil Service Order of Merit. 

Cotocne.—Dr. L. Spohr passed the 2nd and 3rd of this month 
here. He devoted several hours to examining the arrange- 
ments and plan of study at the Rhenish School of Music, under 
the direction of F. Hiller, and repeatedly expressed his full 
appreciation of the performances of the pupils, in various stages 
of proficiency. At a party of artists and amateurs at the house 
of F. Hiller, the latter, and Herr Edward Frank, Musical 
Director, played several new original compositions, which evi- 
dently gave satisfaction to the Nestor of German composers, 
who also manifested great interest in the talent of the young 
composer, Max Bruch. In the evening of the 3rd inst., the 
Célner Miinnergesang-Verein serenaded the worthy master. 








THE FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 
(From the Worcester Journal.) 

Tae arrangements for the forthcoming festival are now com- 
plete, so far as regards the engagements of the artistes and the 
settlement of the programme ; and it gives us great pleasure to 
inform our readers that present indications leave little doubt 
as to the perfect success of the meeting. It was thought, at one 
time, that the great Handel Festival atthe Crystal Palace, would 
have a damaging effect upon the provincial musical gatherings, 
and that it would be especially injurious to the meeting of the 
three choirs at Worcester this year ; for it was believed that 
parties who had attended the Sydenham Festival would draw 
comparisons between the majesty of that gathering of 2,500 
voices and instruments and the 300 performers at Worcester, 
which would not be to the advantage of the latter. We have 
reason to believe, however, that not only will our forthcoming 
festival not suffer from the recent occurrence of the greater 
meeting, but that it will be one of the most successful ever held 
in this city, although it is well known that of the three sister 
cities Worcester always has stood A 1 in the support of the tri- 
ennial festival. 

The programme is one of the best that has been offered to the 
public at any provincial meeting, as the musical reader will, we 
think, admit, , 

The meeting comes off in the week commencing Monday the 
24th August. That day will, as usual, be devoted to the re- 
hearsals, to which the public are to be admitted by half-guinea 
tickets. On Tuesday there will be the usual full morning 
service at the Cathedral, with a sermon by the Rev. Canon 
Lewis. The “Dettingen” 7e Deum will be given; and the an- 
thems are Mendelssohn’s “ Hear my prayer’’—the solo by Miss 
Hepworth—and a new anthem composed expressly for this 
festival by Dr. G. Elvey. Miss Dolby, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. 
Thomas, and Mr. Weiss sing in the Ze Deum. On Wednesday 
morning we are to have Mendelssohn’s Zlijah. In this we be- 
lieve all the principals assist, Herr Formes taking the principal 
bass, and Clara Novello the principal soprano music, Thursday 
morning, as usual, will be devoted to Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise, selections from Costa’s Z/i, and Handel’s Israel in 
Egypt. The fourth morning will, as has been the case imme- 
morially, be devoted to the Messiah. In addition to the ora- 
torios, the visitors will have an opportunity, only recently 
offered at these meetings, of attending early service each 
morning at eight o’clock by the members of the choirs of the 
three Cathedrals. 

The schemes of the evening concerts are highly attractive. 
There is a novelty in: Hatton’s new cantata, “Robin Hood,” 
which was brought out last year at the Bradford festival ; besides 
which we have Mendelssohn’s Lorely fragment, with Clara 
Novello; and a selection from divers operas. On Wednesday 
evening we have a selection from Der Freischiitz, and another 
miscellaneous selection, with a sprinkling of English songs. The 
last concert may be called “a Mozart evening,” the first part 
consisting entirely of selections from the works of that com- 
poser. Inthe second part we have Macfarren’s new cantata, 
“* May Day,” also brought out at the last Bradford festival ; the 
rest of the scheme consisting almost exclusively of native music. 

The general arrangements are much the same as heretofore. 
Some alteration has been made in the tariff of prices, which it is 
trusted will conduce to the success of the meeting and the ad- 
vantage of the estimable charity, in aid of which the festivals 
were angneine There can no doubt that the increased 
favour which these music meetings have enjoyed during the 
last few years, may in a great degree be attributed to the 
modern facilities of locomotion. We are glad to learn, that on 
the Dathouning occasion facilities will be still further increased, 
arrangements having been made with the Oxford, Worcester 
and Wolverhampton, the Midland, the London and North- 
Western, the Hereford, Ross, and Gloucester, and the South 
Wales Railways, by which return tickets will be issued for 
the festival week, and passengers booked throughout; so that 
a visitor from London, Wolverhampton, Bristol, Hereford, or 
even as far west as Milford Haven, may take a through ticket 
for the whole of the journey. 
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MUSICAL LETTERS FROM FERDINAND HILLER. 
III. 
THE MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


BACH.—SCHUBERT.—SCHUMANN,—BERLIOZ,——LISZT. 


Tue programme for the second day must have appeared un- 
successful in many respects to every one who had made himself 
acquainted with the compositions to be performed, although the 
selection of this or that work, such as, for instance, the Sym- 
phony by Schubert, was good. There seemed to have existed 
an intention rather of presenting a succession of important 
names than of effective works, of thinking more of what might 
be written of the proceedings than of what would be sung. 
Considered as a mere musical mass (the execution of all the 
pieces without any pauses would have lasted more than four 
hours) it was a hazardous experiment, and if, in addition to this, 
we recollect that we were invited to a Musical Festival, not one 
of the vocal compositions chosen can escape the reproach of being 
unsuited, at least for the object in view. 

Our great old grandpapa Bach had appeared only seldom—I 
think not more than twice—at the former Miederrheinische 
Musical Festivals. When we remember how many of these 
festivals Mendelssohn directed, how great his influence was, and 
that no artist ever did more than he did for the propagation 
and comprehension of the most profound of all composers, there 
must have been some especial reasons for the apparent neglect. 
And, in truth there isa satisfactory number of such reasons; 
instead, however, of mentioning them in this place, I prefer 
stating at once that I welcomed with great delight the name of 
Bach in the programme for this year. My delight, however, did 
not Jast long—not after I had inspected more closely the work 
to be performed, and become convinced that the selection was a 
most unsuitable one, taking into account the means and the end. 

“Christ, unserer Herr, zum Jordan Kam” (Christ, our 
Lord, came to the Jordan) were the words at the commence- 
ment of Bach’s cantata in question, composed for the festival of 
St. John the Baptist. It contains a so-called varied choral, a 
few recitatives, three airs, and the usual concluding choral. 
The text is something horrible—a jumble of mystical and trivial 
doggrel verse, in a German, which causes your hair to stand on 
end, supposing, by-the-way, you have got any. Of course, it has 
not the least to do with Whitsuntide. A friend of mine asserts 
that the good people of Aix-la-Chapelle had been attracted by 
the words— 

“Da wolt’er stiften uns ein Bad, 

Zu waschen uns von Sinden,” * 
but this I cannot believe. The cantata contains no grand 
chorus ; the airs, from which the musician may, at any rate, 
learn a great deal, are difficult and unthankful for the singers, 
and, for a large audience, a bore ; while the instrumentation, 
partly not carried out, and requiring the organ, is where, as in 
the first piece, it is complete, anything but adapted to be per- 
formed by large masses, There seems to have been some pre- 
vious suspicion that the effect of the work would be unsatisfac- 
tory, for, with a degree of arbitrariness, which I will not further 
notice, the concluding chorus of another cantata, No. 21 of the 
Kirchen-Cantataten: “Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss” was 
tacked on to it. This latter was magnificent and vigorous, being, 
as it were, written expressly for fine choral resources. But 
even this composition was not destined to achieve at the public 
performance the same effect it had produced at the rehearsal, 
since it was deprived of, I will not say its proper, but, at any 
rate, its more suitable place, and stuck at the end of the con- 

cert. Of this, however, I shall say more anon, 

“Des Siingers Fluch,” a ballad, adapted by Richard Pohl 
from Uhland’s poems, music by Schumann, was the second of the 
vocal compositions selected for execution. The above excellent 
musician composed this work during the latter years of his 
creative activity in Diisseldorf, and, although it contains much 
that is beautiful, I cannot agree with the decision of many 





* “He wished to establish a bath there, to wash us clean of sin.” 





capable critics, nearly connected with him, and look upon it as 
one of his finest efforts. Some few lyrical pieces in it are 
attractive and expressive, while some few passages, given to the 
chorus, are calculated to produce a powerful and almost popular 
impression; but the poem arranged by Richard Pohl is distin- 
guished in the middle by a great degree of unclearness, which 
has communicated itself to the musical treatment. The com- 
mencement is somewhat monotonous; the end, expressive, but 
melting away rather too much, and, indeed, almost dying out, 
while the dramatic points, properly ae | are, as is frequently 
the case with Schumann, who is thoroughly lyrical, most unin- 
telligibly obliterated. The part of the solo soprano, which took 
no share in Bach’s cantata, is very small and ineffective, while 
the co-operation of the chorus is also too rare to satisfy the 
magnificent resources employed at our Rhenish Musical Festi- 
vals. The selection of this vocal composition was, however, the 
best of the three chosen. 

L’Enfance du Christ, Trilogie Mystique, text and music by 
Hector Berlioz, was the last of the works set down for per- 
formance, and was that which was looked on by some with the 
greatest distrust, and by others with the greatest curiosity. A 
small portion—the middle portion—of this work had been pre- 
viously performed separately, under the name of The Flight into 
Egypt, 1n_ several places, including Cologne, with more or less 
success. Berlioz produced it successfully in a concert at Paris, 
under the fictitious name of Peter Ducré (1679). It may inte- 
rest you to know something more about its origin, and I there- 
fore subjoin a literal translation of a letter published by the 
author, and addressed in the year 1852 to a friend in London. I 
have preserved it. It runs as follows :— 

«Some judge of authors’ names, not works, and then 
Nor praise nor blame the writings, but the men.’ 

“ My dear * 

“You ask me why the Mystery, The ie into Egypt, 
which is to be found in a list, published by yourself, of my a 
has on the title, ‘Dedicated to Peter Ducré, a fictitious chapel- 
master? This happened in consequence of a fault of which I 
was guilty—a fault for which I have been severely punished, 
and for which I shall ever reproach myself. The facts of the 
case are as follow :— 

“One evening, I happened to be at the house of Baron de 
M——., a judicious and sincere friend of art, with one of my old 
ee of the Academy in Rome, the learned architect 
Duc. Every one was playing cards; some whist, some écarté, 
etc., with the exception of myself alone. I abhor cards. Endless 
patience and thirty years of perseverance have enabled me to 
understand none of the games, and, under no circumstances, 
to be able to be of use to players who may need a partner. 

“Tt was pretty evident that I found the time hanging heavily 
on my hands, when Duc came up and said to me: ‘As you are 
doing nothing you might as well write a piece of music for my 
album.’ ‘ With pleasure, I replied. I took a piece of paper 
and drew a tolerable quantity of lines, on which there soon 
gf vere an andantino for four voices for the organ. I thought 
I discovered in it a sort of mystically rustic natveté, and I con- 
ceived the sudden idea of writing to it words of a similar nature. 
The piece for the organ disappeared, and became a chorus of the 
Shepherds of Bethlehem, singing their farewell to the infant 
Christ, at the moment of the departure of the Holy Family for 
Egypt. The company left off their whist and écarté to hear my 
legend, and were as much amused by the medizval colouring of 
my verses as by that of my music. ‘ Now,’ said I to Due, ‘I will 
compromise you, and put your name at the bottom of the work.’ 
‘What an idea! my friends know very well that I have no 
notion of composition.’ ‘That is a fine reason for not com- 
posing! Since, however, you are too vain to lend my work 
your name, I will invent one in which yours shall be contained. 
Wait a moment! The work shall be written by Peter Ducré, 
whom I hereby solemnly appoint chapelmaster to the Sainte 
Chapelle at Paris, in the 17th century. That will impart to my 
manuscript all the value of an archeological curiosity.’ No 
sooner said than done ; and thus I entered on the same path as 
Chatterton. A few days later I wrote the following piece, but 
this time I commenced with the words, and a small fugued 
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overture for a small orchestra, in a small, innocent style, in F 
sharp major without the leading note—a manner which is no 
longer in fashion, which resembles the Gregorian plain-song, and 
of which the learned will say that itis derived from some Doric, 
Phrygian, or Mirolydic mode or other of ancient Greece, which 
has nothing at all to do with the question, but evidently brings 
out the melancholy and somewhat stupid character of old 
national songs. A month afterwards, I thought no more of my 
retrospective score, when I wanted a chorus for a concert I had 
toconduct. It struck me that it would be a good joke to fill up 
the gap with the Shepherds’ Chorus of my Mystery, and I 
announced it in the programme under the name of Ducré, ete. 
(1679). Even at the rehearsals, the antiquated musi¢ excited 
the livelest marks of partiality from the members of the chorus. 
‘Where did you dig that up? they asked. ‘Dig up is pretty 
nearly the right expression,’ I replied, without hesitating ; ‘it 
was found in a cupboard which had been built up in the Sainte 
Chapelle, when the latter was lately restored. It was written, 
however, with the old notation upon parchment, and I had 
great trouble in deciphering it.’ 

“The concert took place, Ducré’s piece was well executed and 
still better received. The critics praised it, and complimented 
me on my discovery. One single individual openly expressed 
some doubt as to its age and authenticity. This proves that, 
whatever you, who would eat up the French, may say, there 
are sensible people everywhere. Another critic was touched by 
the misfortune of the old chapelmaster, whose musical aspi- 
rations had not been made known to the Parisians until after 
one hundred and thirty-six years of darkness, ‘For,’ he added, 
‘not one of us had ever heard of him, and even Fétis’s Dic- 
tionary, which contains so many extraordinary things, does not 
name him.’ 

“On the following Sunday, Duc paid a visit to a lovely young 
married lady, who is very fond of old music, and manifests 
great contempt for all new compositions. ‘ Well,’ she asked the 
architect, ‘what did you think of our last concert? ‘Ver 
mixed, as usual,’ ‘And the piece by Pierre Ducré?’ Splendid, 
perfect! that is genuine music! Time has not deprived it of 
any of its freshness! That is true melody, such as we soseldom 
meet with in composers now-a-days. Your Berlioz will never 
write anything like that!’ At these words, Duc was unable to 
repress a loud laugh, and was imprudent enough to answer, 
‘But, my dear madam, the piece is by Berlioz himself!—he 
wrote it, in my presence, on the corner of an écarté table.’ The 
beautiful lady bit her lips; the roses of anger coloured her white 
complexion, aud, turning her back on Duc, she hurled at him 
the terrible words, ‘ Berlioz is an impertinent fellow!’ 

“You may imagine, my dear friend, how ashamed I was, 
when Duc reported to me her observation. I hastened to 
atone for what had happened, by publishing the poor little work 
under my own name, but, on the title-page, I placed the words : 
‘Dedicated to Pierre Ducré, a fictitious chapelmaster,’ in order 
that I might always be reminded of my own culpable roguery. 

“ At present, people may say what they choose ; my own con- 
science no longer reproaches me. I no longer expose the sensi- 
tiveness of good and soft-hearted individuals to weep over ficti- 
tous misfortune ; pale ladies to turn red; or critics, who are 
accustomed never to doubt, to entertain doubts. I will sin no 
more. Adieu,my dear——-! May my sad example be a lesson 
for you. Never attempt to lead astray the musical faith of your 
subscribers, Dread the designation which fell to my lot. You 
do not yet know what it is to be called impertinent, especially 
by a beautiful and pale lady. “Yours truly, 

“ London, 10th May, 1852. “Hector Brerwioz.” 

Now the critics who valued this composition as dating from 
the year 1679, may be very clever people, but, at any rate, they 
are bad historians of art. Berlioz, | eat on his part, is also in 
error, when, as his English motto proves, he ascribes the success 
of his little chorus, containing.the Flight into Egypt, to the cir- 
cumstance of his having sent it forth into the world under the 
name of some one else. 

It was not because he adopted another’s name, but because 
he adopted a style which is more simple and more melodious 
than that we are accustomed to find in his works, that it proved 





an easier task for him to achieve success with this composition. 
But, however, this may be, its success induced him to prefix one 
part and add another to the little work, both which collectively 
are, at least, six times the length of the original nucleus. As 
the entire work was announced at Aix-la-Chapelle in the pro- 
gramme, and also found a place at the public rehearsals, it may 
not, perhaps, be unwelcome if I give you a short analysis, at 
least of the plot. I will endeavour to he as brief as possible. 

First part: “Herod’s Dream.” A “narrating tenor” appears, 
and prepares you for the action that is to come. “ Hear, O 
Christians, now,” etc. First Scene-—Two Roman patrols meet 
in a street in Jerusalem. One of the commanders, nearly con- 
nected with Herod, informs the other that the King is living 
continually in a kind of fear of ghosts. “He dreams; he trem- 
bles.” It is necessary there should be some one to watch him 
uninterruptedly. Second Scene (Herod’s Palace)—Herod com- 
plains, and curses life, because, every night, he sees, in his 
dreams, a form which causes him to fear for his throne and his 
existence. He sends (Third and Fourth Scene) for the Jewish 
soothsayers, who conjure the spirits, and learn from them, as 
they say, “that Herod’s dream announces the truth.” The 
advise that all the children shall be destroyed. Grand air wit 
chorus, full of murderous threats. Fifth Scene.—In the stable 
at Bethlehem, Joseph and Mary are standing near the infant 
Jesus (long duet). They pray that he “will give the little 
sheep who implore him so mildly the flowers of the meadow to 
eat.” Sixth Scene.—An invisible chorus of Angels advise the 
Holy Family, on account of dangers which menace them, to fly 
into Egypt. They obey. The Angels sing, “ Hosannah!” 

Second Part: “The Flight into Egypt.” “The Shepherds 
assemble in the stable at Bethlehem (overture), and take leave 
of the Holy Family.” The narrating tenor appears, and informs 
us “ how the — found, on their way, a shady spot, where 
they rested.” “There grazes the animal, while the child sleeps 
a :” an invisible chorus of angels singing meanwhile, * Halle- 
ujah !” 

"Third Part: “The arrival in Sais.” The narrating tenor states 
“how difficult and wearisome the road through the desert has 
been to the Holy Family ; the ass is dead, and with difficulty do 
they reach Sais, in truth a sorry city.” “O hear what great want 
and what unparalleled trouble await them before they find a 
shelter and bread.” 

First Scene.—Within the city of Sais. With prayers and 
entreaties Joseph and Mary go up toa house and beg admit- 
tance. They are rudely repelled as belonging to “the seabby 
people of the Hebrews.” They turn to another door—but here 
again the inmates exclaim—* Avaunt!” as in the Zauberfléte. 

At last (Second Scene), the master of a house, with a chorus 
of Ishmaelites, comes forward and invites them into his dwell- 
ing. Once “within the house,” he summons the members of 
his household, which, it appears, is a very numerous one, to 
tend on the weary travellers. Grand chorus: “Bring fresh 
water, milk, and abundance of ripe grapes, and we will in a 
twinkling put the child to bed, to soft repose.” The master of 
the house now enters into a conversation with Joseph ; ques- 
tioning him about his family, name, and position. The name : 
Jesus, pleases him especially. “Jésus, quel nom charmant !” It 
so happens that the philanthropic host, also, is by trade 
a carpenter, and he says to Joseph, “We are comrades, then ; 
for I am of the same trade as yourself. Let us, my aw 
guest, share the burden and the profit of our labours. We shall 
manage very well, When Jesus becomes stronger he will share 
with you the work and the gain, and become a pious, wise son.” 
To close the day in a truly festive manner, he orders his children 
to play his guests a piece of music; and then begins a trio for 
two flutes and a harp, after which the company wish each other 
good night, and retire, full of hope, to rest. The narrating tenor 
again appears, and, while hinting at the future deeds of the 
Saviour, sings with the chorus, “ My soul, O stand still at this 
secret, turn thy pride to humility, and let thy will be sacrificed ! 
O, my heart, be thou filled with earnest and pure love, for by 
that, and that alone, canst thou obtain entrance into Heaven. 
Amen.” 

(To be concluded in our next Number.) 
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HANDEL.* 
(Continued from page 436.) 

Nor only was Handel ruined, he was a bankrupt, and knew 
how savagely his enemies gloated over his fall. For a while he 
seems to have been completely prostrated by this second failure. 
Even his proverbial activity deserted him, for, with the excep- 
tion of an unpublished chamber duet, dated 31st August, 1745, 
we find nothing composed by him from the period that he com- 
pleted Belshazzar, October, 1744, to the time when he finished 
the Occasional Oratorio, at the commencement of 1746. The 
energies of many men would have been crushed altogether. 
But, thanks to his indomitable resolution, Handel slowly, it is 
true, but surely, recovered from the shock. He had promised 
the subscribers to his last disastrous season twenty-four per- 
formances. Being compelled to close the theatre on the sixteenth 
night, he still owed his subscribers eight performances, This 
was an obligation his liberal and noble nature could not over- 
look. He accordingly composed A New Occasional Oratorio, 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, for the first 
time, on the 14th February, 1746. On this occasion the General 
Advertiser contains the following announcement :— 

“The subscribers who favoured Mr. Handel last season with their 
subscription, are desired to send to the office, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, on the day of performance, where two tickets shall be deli- 
vered to each, gratis, in order to make good the number of perform- 
ances subscribed to last season.” 

The New Occasional Oratorio was performed three times, on 
the 14th, the 19th, and the 26th of February, so that the two 
tickets, gratis, added to each subscriber’s silver ticket, were, in 
reality, equivalent to nine admissions. Handel thus paid his 
debt with interest. The season was terminated on the 26th 
February, and Handel opened no more regular subscriptions. 
He afterwards gave his oratorios every year, but limited the 
number of performances, which thenceforth varied, according 
to the patronage he received, to from ten to thirteen. 

His next work, Judas Maccabeus, was written in thirty-two 
days, between the 9th of July and 11th of August, 1746, at the 
request of Frederick Prince of Wales, to celebrate the Duke of 
Cumberland’s victory at Culloden, on the 16th of April of that 
year. It was produced on the Ist of April, 1747. The political 
circumstances connected with it, together with its own great 
merits, caused it to be highly successful. Handel himself per- 
formed it thirty-eight times, and, at the thirtieth performance, 
the receipts, according to the Biographia Dramatica, amounted 
to £400. The Jews contributed largely to the triumph it 
achieved. Finding it contained one of the grandest episodes in 
their history as a nation, they all went to hear it. 

It appears that Handel now entirely gave up any idea of 
opera, confining himself to the composition of oratorios, which, 

during each successive Lent, he produced in a series of twelve 

rformances, accompanied by some of his former works. Thus 
it was that Alexander Belus, completed on the 4th of July, 
1747, was performed at Covent Garden, on the 9th and the 23rd 
of March, 1748, and Joshua, written in a month, from the 19th 
of July to the 19th of August. Between the 5th of May and 
the 19th of June, 1748, Handel, then sixty-three years of age, 
composed Solomon, and from the 11th of July to the 24th of 
August, Susannah. Both these works were performed at 
Covent Garden, during the season of 1749. The couplets, “ Ask 
if yon damask rose,” in Susannah, were worth a fortune. They 
were engraved in every possible form, and the Lady's Magazine 
gave them to its subscribers as late as 1793. They were sung 
to the words, “Let rakes and libertines,” in Love in a Village, 
brought out in 1762. Solomon was given only twice in 1749, 
and twice ten years afterwards, when Handel revived it the 
same year that he died. 

Despite his age, Handel was as active as ever. While con- 
ducting his performances in the Lent of 1748, during which he 
played, every evening, one or two concertos on the organ, he 
wrote the music for the royal fireworks, exhibited on Thursday, 
the 27th April, 1749. The Gentleman’s Magazine informs us that— 


* The Life of Handel, by Victor Schalcher : Loudon, Triibuer and 
Co., 57, Paternoster-row, 








“The machine was situated in the Green Park, 500 feet from His 
Majesty’s Library, and represented a magnificent Dorick Temple, from 
which extended two wings, terminated by pavilions, 114 feet in height, 
to the top of His Majesty’s arms; 410 feet long. Invented and de- 
signed. by the Chevalier Servandoni. Disposition of the firework: 
after a grand overture of warlike instruments, composed by Mr, Handel, 
a signal was given for the commencement of the fire-work, which 
opened by a royal salute of 101 brass ordnance, viz.: 71 six-pounders, 
20 twelve-pounders, and 10 twenty-four pounders,” 

These fireworks, or this “fire-work,” as the Gentleman’s 
Magazine has it, were, or was (respectively) to celebrate the 

eace of Aix-la-Chapelle, concluded on the 7th October, 1748, 

he rejoicings, however, were very nearly changed into lamen- 
tations... The construction caught fire, and His Majesty's library 
had a narrow escape from being burnt down. 

Handel caused the Firework Music to be performed at the 
Foundling Hospital for the benefit of the charity shortly after 
these public rejoicings. Speaking of this performance, the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine contains the following notice :— 

“ Saturday, 27th.—The Prince and Princess of Wales, with a great 
number of persons of quality and distinction, were at the chapel of the 
Foundling Hospital to hear several pieces of vocal and instrumentul 
musick, composed by George Frederick Handel, Esq., for the benefit of 
the Foundation. 1°. The musick for the late fireworks, and the anthein 
on the peace. 2°. Select pieces from the oratorio of Solomon, relating 
to the dedication of the Temple. And, 3°. several pieces composed for 
the occasion, the words taken from Scripture, and applicable to the 
charity and its benefactors. ‘There was no collection, but the tickets 
were at half-a-guinea, and the audience above a thousand, besices a gift 
of £2,000 from His Majesty, and £50 from an unknown.” 

For this act of benevolence, Handel was immediately enrolled 
one of the governors and guardians of the Hospital. The “ pieces 
composed for the occasion,” in a volume copied by Smith, with 
seventeen pages in Handel’s own hand-writing, are preserved in 
the office of the secretary to the Hospital. e concur with the 
wish expressed by M. Victor Scheelcler, that the committee will 
give them to the public. 

Theodora, produced on the 16th of March of the following 
year “with a new concerto on the organ,” was not successful,” 
though Handel is said to have ranked it higher than any other 
of his works of the same kind. From the several amusing 
anecdotes related of his partiality for this composition, we select 
the following told by Burney :— 

s His Theodora was so unfortunately neglected, that he was 
glad to give orders for admission to any professors who did not perform. 
Two of these gentlemen having afterwards applied to Handel for an 
order to hear The Messiah, he cried out: “Oh, your sarvant, meine 
Herren, you are tamnaple tainty, you could no co to Zeodora ; der was 
room enough to tance dere when dat was perform !” 

At the second performance, according to the Biographia 
Dramatica, he treated the matter in a very good-humouredly 
sarcastic manner :— 

“ A gentleman who was on intimate terms of friendship with Mr. 
Handel, imagining it to be a losing night, was willing to avoid speak- 
ing to him that evening; but he, observing him at some distance, went 
upto him and said—“ Will you be here next Friday night? I will 
play it to you /” 

On another occasion, however, as we learn from the same 
publication, Handel was not so good humoured, for on hearing 
that a “person of note from the City had undertaken to engage 
for all the boxes, if it was represented again,” Handel ex- 
claimed— 

“He is a fool, the Jews will not come to it as to Judas Maccabeis, 
because it is a Christian story; and the ladies will not come because 
it is a virtuous one.” 

(To be continued.) 








Meverzeer is expected in Paris about the 25th instant, for 
the purpose of judging whether Madame Deligne-Lauters is 
worthy of being trusted with the principal character in his 
“long-looked for” Africaine. 

M. Frortow is in negociation with the director of the Théatre- 


| Italiens, Paris, for the purpose of producing his opera of Martha 


in the ensuing season, 
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RELLSTAB AND MOZART. 
(From Dwight’s Diary— Boston “ Journal of Music.”) 


JuxNE 21.—Turning over a file of the “ Voss’sche Zeitung,” a 
er Bg paper, which I took during the winter of 1855-56, 
I 


d Relltab’s account of the centennial celebrations of | 


Mozart’s birth. I will quote one or two historic notices from 
the article, after a word or two upon the writer. 

Ludwig Rellstab, whose bluff, burly figure, large grey head, 
full, round face, ornamented with a small Thackeray nose, is to 
be seen at every first-class concert in Berlin, was born in that 
city, in April, 1799. His father was something of a composer, 
but better known as a writer upon music ; still better a a music 
publisher. Pefore the close of the last century, he had added alarge 
retail business and musical circulating library to his establish- 
ment, and had prepared a large hall in his house for private 
concerts. He died in 1813. A daughter, Caroline (born in 1786, 
died in 1814), was quite a distinguished singer. 

No bright intelligent boy, with a strong taste for music, and 
a natural turn for literary composition, could be placed in cir- 
cumstances better adapted to foster and develope his talents, 
than was Ludwig, the son of the music-publisher, Rellstab. He 
knew all the distinguished musical people of Berlin, and who 
visited that capital, and gathered up an immense fund of anec- 
dotes and interesting notices of the great men who were still 
living or had just passed from the stage. Mendelssohn he 
knew from boyhood, intimately. Weber consulted him about 
the Zuryanthe text, and under his advice many of its absurdities 
were pruned by Frau von Chezy. As the text now stands, the 
catastrophe is ridiculous. But as it was too late to alter it, 
Rellstab advised Weber to have the curtain rise during the 
overture, and present a tableau to the audience, which should 
give the key to the plot. This struck Weber favorably, and the 
passage in which the violins are muted was written with this 
object in view ; but though the music was retained, the tableau 
was never presented. ‘“Rellstab had long negotiatious with 
Weber about writing him an opera text, but the composition of 
Oberon, and the death of the composer, put an end to the 
project. 

About 1823-4, Rellstab went to Vienna, and I find in the 
conversation books that he had negotiations with Beethoven 
also, upon the subject of a text. These also came to nothing, 

As early as 1825, Rellstab appeared as the author of Sagen 
und Romantische Erzahlungen (Legends and Romantic ales), 
which were honorably received at atime when Hoffmann, Fouqué, 
and Achim von Arnim were pouring forth their productions 
from the press. In fact, for nearly forty years, Rellstab has 
been before the German public as a writer of tales, sketches, 

oems, criticisms, and, indeed, of works in all departments of 
ighter literature. In his articles upon concerts, he often gives 
the reader carefully prepared historical notices of the music, to 
which his own personal recollections, or those of men whom he 
knew in his youth, adda peculiar charm. These articles may 
_ also be considered good historical authority. Hence I think the 
following, upon Mozart's Ave Verum Corpus, worth translating. 

The Ave Verum Corpus, which, as performed by the Domchor, 
made so deep an impression upon the audience, was, in fact, 
composed at Potsdam, during Mozart’s stay here (Berlin), and 
in that city, in 1789, at the time he visited these cities, Dresden 
and Leipzic, in company with his pupil, Count Lichnowsky. 
The ip in regard to the composition of the Ave Verum 
are thus related: he was invited to dine with the father of our 
present oldest and most worthy pianoforte teacher, Tiirschmid, 
also known as the excellent hornist of the royal orchestra. The 
conversation turned upon church music, and its use in sustaining 
the services of the church, and Mozart spoke with great anima- 
tion for its employment in the manner of the Catholic Church. 
He suddenly sprang up, called for music paper, and seated him- 
self at atable to write; the conversation at once ceased, in order 
not to disturb him, but he called out good-naturedly in his 
Austrian dialect: “Talk away, that don’t disturb me, only no 
one must sing or utter even a single tone.” And so in the 
midst of the conversation, he wrote in an incredible short time 
that wonderful piece of music, which he handed to the com- 








pany with the words: “There you have something that will 
suit your church!” 

Of this availability of his talent, which was ready at every 
moment to enable him to write with a rapidity and certainty 


| bordering upon the magical, there are many examples. For 


instance, there is the story in Nissen’s Biography, of his compo- 
sition of the double canon at Leipzig, at the moment of his 
taking leave of Cantor Doles. Herr André, now in Berlin (Feb., 
1856), with so many rare MSS. of Mozart, has among them one 
beautiful song, on which is written in Mozart’s own hand: 
“Written at Vienna, in the room of Herr R., on the Land- 
strasse.” During the period above mentioned, April and May, 
1789, Mozart was several times in Berlin. At one time he put 
up in the then noted hotel, “Zur Stadt Paris,” in the Briider- 
strasse, probably on occasion of a longer visit than usual, and 
his room was one which is now visited daily by hundreds, as it 
is now the public room of the confectioner, Stehely. 

Speaking of the supper in honor of Mozart's birthday, Rellstab 
adds: “ At the table a fac simile of Mozart’s hand was passed 
round, containing two humorous impromptus, the celebrated 
O du Eselhafter Martin, and the well known Lectu difficile. 
Numberless, sometimes rather hard, but always good-natured, 
jokes of this kind, full of spirit and musical fun, were thrown 
off by Mozart. For instance, the Venerabilis barba Capucinorum. 
A very musical gentleman, who sat by me, said he possessed 
twelve such comical canons by Mozart. Ought not these to be 
published ? 


THE HANDEL MONUMENT AT HALLE. 


Tue Handel Committee, at Halle, has just published an 
account of the results of its exertions up to the present time. 
Matters wear a cheering aspect, and there is every — that 
the Monument will be completed ; but, from the state of affairs 
hitherto, there is every reason for not being too proud of what 
has been effected. With the exception of Halle, which alone 
has subscribed 1,200 thalers, only Brandenburg, Tiibinger, 
Schwerin, and Genthin, have really done anything. There are 
certain prospects from Berlin, Cologne, Stuttgart, and Crefeld ; 
but nothing has been heard from any other places. Great re- 
liance, therefore, is necessarily placed upon the efforts of the 
committee formed in London, under Messrs. Smart and Brunell, 
and we may be sure of the enterprise being carried out, espe- 
cially as Queen Victoria and Prince Albert have taken it under 
their especial patronage. The design for the monument, with 
the execution of which the sculptor Heidel, in Berlin, has been 
charged, is already mo:lclled. Handel is represented in all his 
energetic and spiritually significant peculiarity, as ruler in the 
realms of tune. With a conductor’s bdton, his commander’s 
staff, in his right hand, and leaning upon the score of the Mes- 
siah, which lies open upon a desk, ornamented with carved 
wood-work, in the style of the eighteenth century, he stands in 
calm, self-conscious worth, though inwardly moved and full of 
mental loftiness—a man, and a strongly marked character.— 
German Paper. 











Herr Reicwarpt’s Concert.—The concert given yesterday 
at the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, by Herr Reichardt, in 
compliment to the visit to London of Dr. Heinrich Marschner 
this season, was highly interesting and eminently successful. 
Several pieces of Dr. Marschner were given. Dr. Marschner, 
in addition, played two pieces on the pianoforte with other 
artists, and Madame Marschner and other vocalists sang. The 
company was brilliant and numerous. We shall give full par- 
ticulars in our next. 

Virnna.—The Italian Opera season closed on the 30th ult. 
with Don Giovanni. Three of the most distinguished of the 
Italian artists of the late season go to Belgium. Madame Medori, 
who, after giving some performances at Pesth, will pass some 
time at her country house near Lacken, after which she will 
proceed to Madrid; the barytone Everardi, a Belgian, goes to 
join his family at Dinant; and Madame Charton-Demeur, goes 
to Spa, to study the Etoile du Nord under the personal superin- 
tendence of Meyerbeer. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — This 

evening, the Farce, A DAUGHTER TO MARRY; the New Comedy, 

VICTIMS; the Farce, FIRST AND SECOND FLOORS. To conclude with the 
Ballet, THE GLEANERS. Commence at 7. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—This evening, 
THE CUSTOMS OF THE COUNTRY; THE FAIRY CIRCLE; and 
LATEST FROM NEW YORK. Commence at 7. 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE. — This evening, 
THE TEMPEST; preceded by A FARCE. Commence at 7. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—This evening, the 
New Burlesque, MASANIELLO. Preceded by A COMEDY. Commence 
at half-past 7. 
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As the summer season draws to an end, and the “last 
weeks” and “last nights” of the Italian Operas figure in the 
bills, the eye of the reporter looks “ with anxious poly- 
scopity” towards those triennial meetings which cut his 
holiday in two, and drag his unwilling steps from the top of 
Mont Blanc to the pediment of some dingy provincial 
temple, where music for a time usurps the place of law, and 
harmony is established through the interposition of a 
“baton,” in lieu of wig and gown. 

After commencing with the monarch of mountains, to 
travel 1,500 miles post haste, in the hope of catching the 
last rehearsal at College Hall, Worcester, argues an amount 
of patriotism, to say nothing of musical enthusiasm, 
bordering upon the marvellous; and yet we have little 
doubt that more than one gentleman of the gooosequill 
will leave the pleasant Albert, on his favourite summit, 
for the less exhilarating company of Messrs. Done, Smith, 
and Amott, whose revelations begin with an issue of pro- 
grammes. We cannot but applaud their spirit. Moreover, 
business before pleasure is a wholesome rule; and at the 
worst, the reporters may hurry back, after the lively meet- 
ing at Norwich, and peer through the dense mist in which 
the mountain will be wrapped when its chief bard and wor- 
shipper has quitted the vale of Chamouni, for Paris, the metro- 
polis of flanewrs (and blageurs). The eye of memory will enable 
them to detect the peaks and glaciers. The programme of 
the Worcester Festival is out, and a glance will show that 
the old stereotyped routine is pretty closely adhered to. 
Now, you may see Mont Blanc every year, or twenty 
times a-year, and even if it wears the same aspect at 
each new visit, it must always suggest new emotions ; 
while, on the other hand, the variety of atmospheric 
conditions to which its outline and _ superficies are 
constantly subjected will endow it with ever-fresh and 
shifting charms. But what atmospheric changes can exer- 
cise any effect upon a prospectus of the “Three Choirs”? 
Let it rain incessantly, or let the old cathedral tower, and 
the older waters of the Severn, be bathed in sunshine, the 
“ Dettingen Te Deum” still retains its ancient hue. A 
deluge could not revive it; nor could any degree of sunshine 
avert the prevalent monotony of these time-worn merry- 
makings. 

At the same time, it must be confessed, that the directors 
of the Worcester meeting have made some kind of effort on 
behalf of novelty. The two cantatas of Messrs. Macfarren 
and Hatton, produced last year at the Bradford Festival, are 
to be included in the evening concerts ; while the aisles of 
the cathedral will reverberate to the lofty and unfamiliar 
strains of Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang. Several pieces from 





Mr. Costa’s Zi are also announced, and a new anthem by 
Dr. Elvey. 

This, however, is not enough. We contend that at every 
music-meeting in England there should be one unknown 
oratorio in the morning, and one new vocal or instrumental 
composition of importance at each of the evening concerts, 
Surely, with three years for preparation, such conditions - 
would not be difficult to fulfil. If, however, the festivals are 
to be viewed exclusively as the means of promoting charities, 
we have nothing more to urge. On that ground alone 
they are likely to survive for many years; but on that, 
unsupported, they have scarcely a claim to invite the presence 
of metropolitan reporters and the sanction of metropolitan 
criticism. Local affairs are best looked after by those 
whom they immediately concern ; but the progress of art is 
a topic of universal interest. Unless new blood be infused 
into the festivals of the Three Choirs, they will finish by 
eliciting no more attention beyond the limits of their own 
sphere than the vestry meetings of a parish church, or the 
Festival of the Sons of the Clergy at St. Paul's. 








Tue French are always original in matters theatrical, 
English authors are but a clumsy horde of marauders, who, 
having no inventive genius of their own, merely pillage the 
brains of their more clever neighbours. Perfidious Albion 
protects them in their evil-doings; for a treaty is made by 
which the sons of guileless Gaul are made to believe they 
will reap golden harvests at the London theatres, but 
when they try to bring the document into operation, they 
find its efficiency fade away like the signature from Sir 
Giles Overreach’s title-deeds. 

We are early in the field to record the latest trait of 
originality in the French theatrical world. MM. Dennery 
and Bourget have just turned Le Brigand de Londres, as the 
French call Mr. Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, into a loug drame, 
This is of itself a most original proceeding, but is not the pre- 
sent object of admiration. Not the surpassing talent of the 
authors, but the unparalleled ingenuity of M. Marc Fournier, 
manager of the Porte St. Martin, under circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty, now elicits our applause. 

It is admitted, by the connoisseurs of Paris, that the only 
actor fitted to play Jack Sheppard is M. Fechter. But 
M. Fechter is not engaged at the Porte St. Martin, and at 
that theatre the work of MM. Dennery and Bourget was to 
be produced. Now what was done by M. Fournier at this 
alarming crisis? He actually gave the part of Jack Shep- 
pard to Mad. Laurent. The bold expedient half frightens 
the critics, but the eating is the proof of the pudding, and 
the success of Les Chevaliers du Brouillard—as the new piece 
is called—demonstrates the judgment of M. Fournier. One 
of the journalists says— 

“M. Marc Fournier a imaginé de faire jouer Jack Shep- 
pard par Mdme. Laurent, et ’événement a donné raison a 
cette hardiesse. La jeunesse du héros ne fait que le rendre 
plus intéressant.” 

There ! we have the reason for the audacity. The youth 
of the hero renders him all the more interesting, and the 
notion of youth is best conveyed when a male character is 
acted by a woman. 

Oh, beloved Mrs. Keeley !—thou who hast played Jack 
Sheppard for so many years to the delight of so many 
thousands—thou who needest only announce that thy bright 
eyes will sparkle beneath a black wig, trimmed after the so- 
called Newgate fashion, to cause the most deserted theatres 
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in London to be crowded in every part—thou who hast first 
endowed with vitality the statue of the Pygmalion Ainsworth 
—thou (if thou readest the Musical World, which of course 
thou dost) wilt learn that when a French actress does 
what thou hast done over and over again as a matter of 
course, Paris is astounded at the audacious originality— 
and greatly wilt thou marvel. 

We look to Mr. Charles Reade for an ode in honor of 
this last outburst of Parisian genius. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday Donizetti's Z’Elisir d’Amore was produced for 
the first time these six years, and Mdlle. Piccolomini made her 
first appearance as Adina, The announcement of Mr. Lumley’s 
diminutive prima donna in a new part is sure to be responded 
to by the public, to whom every new phase in her career is a 
subject of interest. The house was crowded. The music of 
Adina is a little too florid for Mdlle. Piccolomini, having been 
written, we believe, for Mdme. Persiani. Nevertheless, her 
singing was marked by much expression, and her acting was 
earnest, spirited, and piquant. In some instances, indeed, 
Mdlle. Piccolomini proved, what had previously been a matter 
of doubt, that she may yet become a mistress of bravura singing. 
The public who applaud her, quand méme, as a matter of 
course; were delighted with her performance from first to last. 

Signor Belart sang the music of Nemorino in the most 
finished manner. He isa thoroughly accomplished artist, and 
only requires a little more power and sweetness of voice to place 
him in the first rank. Signor Belart will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to Mr. Lumley’s company. He gave the expressive air, 
“Una furtiva lagrima,” so admirably as to elicit a unanimous 
encore. 

Signor Belletti sang the music of Belcore inimitably, and 
almost equalled Tamburini in the execution of the florid air in 
the second act. His acting, however, is by no means on a par 
with his singing. 

The Dulcamara of Signor Rossi only wants geniality to 
render it irrepproachable. He makes all the points, sings well, 
and acts well, and has voice enough ; his humour, however, is 
laboured and ungenial. 

The opera was received with great favour, and Madlle. Picco- 
lomini féted with the usual honours. 

The ballet of Marco Spada followed. 

On Monday, Signor Giuglini’s benefit took place, when th 
following entertainments were given: the fourth act of ¢ 
Trovatore, the last act of Lucia di Lammermoor, and the la 
act of Bellini’s Pirata, introducing the popular air, “T 
vedrai sventurata ;” the last scene from J Martiri; and th 
last act of La Favorita; with the ballet-divertissements, Les 
Roses, and Marco Spada, Signor Giuglini produced his greatest 
effect in the scene from Lucia di Lammermoor. Such was the 
sensation he created, that the audience literally covered him 
with bouquets and garlands when he re-appeared. The scene 
was unparalleled. ‘Lhe recitative to the air from J/ Pirata was 
finely delivered, but the air itself was less satisfactory. It 
wanted ease and fluency. The scene from J Martiri was even 
better received that when first given at Mademoiselle Picco- 
lomini’s benefit, The noisy duet, “Il suon dell’ arpe angelicke,” 
was repeated, The last act of the Favorita—the opera which 
introduced the new tenor to the English public—was a worthy 
termination to the evening’s performances. 

On Tuesday, L’Hisir d’ Amore was repeated, and was followed 
by a divertissement in which the charming danseuse, Malle. 
Marie Taglioni, and M. Charles, made their first appearance this 
season. Mdille. Taglioni, who was engaged in June, was detained 
at Berlin by some causes which have not transpired : though it 
would seem strange in Mr. Lumley to have secured her valuable 
services for the last few nights of the season only. Mdlle. 
Taglioni is justly an immense favourite at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, as indeed she is everywhere else. She is a thoroughly 
efficient dancer, and seems to have inherited no small share of 
the graces of her renowned relative, It is matter for regret 





that the youthful, handsome, and accomplished Marie had not 
sooner appeared. 

Don Giovanni was repeated on Thursday, with Marco Spada; 
and to-night the season will be brought to a close with La 
Traviata, 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday Fra Diavolo was repeated for the second time, 
and the performance on the whole was a great improvement on 
the first. The music of Auber requires such extreme nicety in 
the details, that the Italian artists, accustomed to a larger 
school, were likely to overlook the finer and more delicate 
points of the French master. Twenty rehearsals cannot effect 
as much as one performance; and thus the second representation 
of Fra Diavolo, on Saturday, may be said to have placed the opera 
in quite a new light. Madame Bosio’s singing was even more 
remarkable for grace and brilliancy than on the first night, 
while her acting betokened greater animation and purpose. 
Mdlle. Marai, too, displayed considerable improvement, both in 
acting and singing, although yet not entirely aw fait in the cha- 
racter of Lady Alleash. 

The performance throughout was immensely enjoyed and 
loudly applauded. 

On Monday an extra night was given, when a combined at- 
traction was presented, consisting of Lucrezia Borgia, the petite 
comedy, J Gelosi Fortunati, for Madame Ristori ; and the ballet 
divertissement from Za Favorita. Some contend that Madame 
Ristori is more admirable in comedy than tragedy. Certain it 
is, that the great Italian actress, in this little drama, displays 
every requisite for high comedy, and always achieves oue of her 
greatest triumphs in Adelaida. 

On Tuesday, Fra Diavolo was repeated for the third time. 

On Thursday, J? T'rovatore. 

To-night, Fra Diavolo. 

On Tuesday, Lucia di Lammermoor, when Madlile. Victoire 
Balfe will make her first appearance as Lucia. 








Her Masesty’s THEATRE—(Communicated),—After the con- 
clusion of the regular season, a short supplementary season, at 
reduced prices, is announced, in the course of which all the 
attractions of the répertoire will be open to the general public. 
The performances will commence on Monday the 20th instant, 
and & continued for a fortnight. A different opera will be 
given each night, by which arrangement it is intended that the 
entire répertoire shall be reproduced—Lwucia, Figlia, and Trova- 
tore, La Traviata; Cenerentola and Sonnambula, for Mad. 
Alboni; Don Pasquale, Le Nozze di Figaro, Don Giovanni, and 
the last scenes of J Martiri and Ji Pirata, for Madlle. Piccolo- 
mini and Sig. Giuglini, will be included in the series. The ballet 
will be represented by Rosati and Marie Taglioni. The extra 
season will be unavoidably limited, as the whole company leave 
early in August, to fulfil their country engagements at Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, etc. The prices 
of admission will be so reduced as to afford to families the 
opportunity of enjoying the entertainments at a very moderate 
expense. 

Map. Ortotani (VALLANDRIs), better known as Malle. Orto- 
lani, has been re-engaged by Mr. Lumley for three years. Mr. 
Lumley has also purchased her engagement from September, 
1857, to April, 1858, which bound her to the Opera at Madrid, 
under the management of M. Urriés. 

Sorni1z Cruvetii.—The concert given for the poor, at Vannes, 
in which Mad. la Baronne Vigier (Sophie Cruvelli) sang, pro- 
duced a sum of 4000 frances (£160). : 

M. Vieuxremps has made an engagement to pass eight months 
in America. The celebrated violinist will leave for the United 
States next month. - 

M. Ruzenstei has gone to Baden-Baden, where he will 
remain six weeks previous to returning to St. Petersburg. 

Rossix1's Comte Ory will shortly be brought out at the Grand- 
Opéra, in Paris. Mdlle. Mendez is to sing the part of Izolier. 

Herr Leoroup pg Mzrer, the pianist, is giving concerts at 
Bucharest. 
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MADAME UGALDE’S CONCERT. 


Ir is not the first time we have had to notice this accom- 
lished lady. Madame Ugalde is an old favourite. She made 
- first appearance in this country at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
in 1851, as Nefte, in Auber’s Prodigo, which may be remembered 
as surpassing in splendour and magnificence any opera ever 
produced in that theatre. Madame Ugalde had for her coadjutors 
Madame Sontag, Signor Gardoni, Signor Colletti, M. Massot, 
&c., with Madlle. Rosati as the Chief Priestess in the Temple of 
Memphis. The music of Nefte was not entirely suited to 
Madame Ugalde’s style. The premiére chanteuse of the Opéra- 
Comique did not make a brilliant prima donna in grand French 
opera on the Italian stage. The management tried the fair 
artist in light bufo music, but she was even more out of her 
element in La Prova d’un Opera Seria, than in Il Prodigo. 
Madame Ugalde had not justice done to her talents in this 
country, and those who remembered her triumphs at the 
Opéra-Comique could hardly recognise the same singer at Her 
Majesty's Theatre ; so true is it that every great artist has 
his speciality, and that no genius, short of the highest, is 
universal. : 

The concert yesterday morning was given in the Dudley 
Gallery, Egyptian Hall, by permission of Lord Ward, and was 
attended by a crowded and fashionable audience. The Dudley 
Gallery is the only Jocale in London where deaf people may 
attend a musical performance with advantage, since, though they 
cannot hear, they may use their eyes with advantage, the col- 
lection of pictures being of the rarest and best. 

The programme, with few exceptions, was the least interest- 
ing we remember ever to have seen. Madame Ugalde re- 
lied upon her own singing, and selected what would display her 
talents to the greatest advantage. She sang Ambrose Thomas’s 
romance, “Psyche” so charmingly, as to elicit an encore ; the 
famous bravura song from Le Caid, of the same composer, a 
most brilliant exhibition of vocalism ; the air, “In questo sem- 
plice,” from Donizetti’s Betly; and with M. Lefort, the well- 
known duet from Paer’s Maitre de Chapelle. In the duet, 
Madame Ugalde showed her graces as an actress as well as a 
singer, and was amusing as well as captivating. 

The rest of the concert calls for no particular remarks. Herr 
Reichardt—who, among other things, sang a song by Esser, 
most admirably ; M. Lefort, Signor Solieri, and Signor Burdini 
were the other vocalists; and Signor Bazzini (violin), Madlle. 
Coulon (pianist), and Herr Engel (harmonium), the instru- 
mentalists, 








St. James’s Cuurcu.—(From a Correspondent.\—An organ, 
built for St. James’s Church, Dudley, by Messrs. Gray and 
Davison, London, was opened on the 12th of July last by 
Mr. A. J. Sutton, of Birmingham, who presided with ability. 
The organ contains the following stops:— 


Great OrGan.—Open Diapason (metal), 8 ft.; Dulciana (ditto), 
8 ft.; Stop Diapason, 8 ft.; Clarionet Flute, 8 ft.; Principal, 4 ft. ; 
Flute, 4 ft.; Fifteenth, 2 ft.; Mixture, 2 ranks. 

Swett Orcay.—Double Diapason, 16 ft.; Open Diapason (metal), 
8 ft.; Stop Diapason, 8 ft.; Principal (metal), 8 ft.; Fifteenth (ditto), 
8 ft.; Oboe (ditto), 8 ft.; Cornopean (ditto), 8 ft. 

PEDAL OrGan.—Grand open Diapason, 16 ft. 

CovrrErs.—Swell to Great Manual; Great Manual to Pedals. 


i During the services Mr. Sutton played the following pieces :— 

Benedictus” (Weber) ; Slow movement from a Quintett in 
C minor (Mozart); “To thee, Cherubim” (Handel); “ Most 
beautiful appear” (Haydn); Slow movement from a Quartet in 
G minor (Spohr); “The horse and his rider” (Handel) ; “He 
was despised ” (Handel); “Every prayer,” Eli (Costa); “ Hal- 
lelujah” (Handel). The choir were assisted on the occasion by 
Mrs. oo agente of Wolverhampton; Mr. Skelding, of Ely 
Cathedral ; and Messrs. William and George Mainwaring, Wil- 
kinson, and Mathison, of Dudley, who performed the fol owing 
ar pees bys ~ service ; “ Plead thou my cause” (Mozart) ; 

ug e Lord” inwaring) ; “Ihave surel i 

an home” ress (Ma ig); ly built thee 





MR. W. H. HOLMES’S CONCERT FOR THE 
EXHIBITION OF HIS PUPILS. 


Mr. W. H. Houmes, one of our most eminent professors of the 
pianoforte, an accomplished executant and an excellent composer, 
gave his yearly concert for the exhibition of his pupils at the 
Hanover Square Rooms on Thursday morning. The programme 
was not entirely restricted to displays from the pupils of Mr. 
Holmes. Miss Louisa Pyne sang some popular morceaur, and 
Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton played a fantasia on the harp; whilst 
a young amateur, Mr, Benjamin Montefiore, executed on the 
pianoforte an Etude de Salon by Packer, and a Nocturne by 
Chopin, thus adding variety to the interest of the performance, 
The names of Mr. Holmes’s pupils—even of those only who 
exhibited on Thursday—are. legion, and consequently we can 
merely select such as appeared to us deserving of especial record, 
And first, we should mention the performance of Mr. Holmes’s 
descriptive sonata “ Hope”—composed expressly for this con- 
cert—performed on four pianofortes, each movement having a 
different set of hands, Mr. Holmes alone retaining his seat from 
end toend. The first movement (allegretio) was played by Miss 
Janet Lindsay, Mr. Diemen, Miss 8. G. E. Holmes, and Mr, 
W. H. Holmes; the andante by Miss Carey, Miss Wiesbecken, 
Master Tripp, and Mr. W. H. Holmes; the scherzo and trio by 
Miss Mason, Mr. Douce, Mr. Hammond, and Mr. W. H. Hoimes; 
and the jinale by Miss Fletcher, Miss Hawley, Mr. Ferran, and 
Mr. W. H. Holmes. This was ahighly interesting performance. 
The young ladies and gentlemen, under the experienced guidance 
of their master, acquitted themselves in the most creditable 
manner and earned the universal suffrages of the audience, 
The solo playing which created most surprise and excitement 
was that of Master Alison, aged only ten years, in a movement 
from one of Moscheles’ concertos, a really extraordinary per- 
formance for one so young. Master Alison played last year at 
Mr. Holmes’s concert, but has since then made a great advance 
in execution, firmness of touch, and equality of tone. With such 
talents the greatest expectation may be entertained of his future 
career. 

Although the programme comprised twenty-five pieces, the 
name of Mr. Holmes appeared only four times as a composer, 
viz. in addition to the sonata just mentioned, in a double 
quartet, Romance de Deux Minutes, executed by Misses Brown, 
Carey, Fletcher, Levina Hawley, S. G, E. Holmes, Lazarus, 
Janet Lindsay, and Weisbecker; duet for two pianofortes, 
“Midnight Reverie,” a brilliant composition, shaped to perfec- 
tion by Mr. Holmes and Mr. 8. J. Noble, one of Mr. Holmes’s 
most accomplished pupils; and a Romance (MS.), performed by 
Mr. Holmes. 

In three instances the pupils received the co-operation of pro- 
fessors. Miss Levina Hawley was assisted by Mr. H. Blagrove, 
in Benedict and De Beriot’s duo brillant for pianoforte and 
violin on airs from Sonnambula ; Miss Lazarus, by Mr. Lazarus, 
in a concertante duet on motives from the Prés aux Clercs, for 
pianoforte and clarionet ; and Mr. Hammond, by Mr. Colchester, 
In a movement from a sonata of Rubinstein’s—first time of 
performance in this country. These performances were, one 
and all, meritorious, and loudly applauded. 

The concert, on the whole, only censurable on the score of its 
inordinate length, was creditable alike to the master and pupils. 
The rooms were crowded. 

Motz. RottaA at New Yor«.—(Communicated.)—The 
American papers contain glowing accounts of the success of 
this danseuse, who, it will be remembered, appeared for a short 
time at Her Majesty’s Theatre. So great, we read, was the 
sensation created by Mdlle. Rolla, that not only was she 
“pelted with roses and deafened with applause,” but among 
the tributes of her merit was a valuable diamond ring, while 
one admirer was so “carried away,” that he cast his hat 
at her feet. Our New York contemporary adds, that this 
extraordinary mark of favor a little disconcerted the fair 
débutante, but he attributes her amazement to the fact that “she 
— posted up in the American phrase, “ You may take my 
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THE VOCAL UNION. 


THE programme of the fourth and last concert, given on Wed- 
nesday morning at the Hanover Square Rooms, cannot fail to 
create surprise in the minds of some of our readers, We print 
it in extenso :— 


Glee (Five voices), “Thou art beautiful” ... Callcott. 
Glee (Four voices), “There is beauty on the IG 
mountain ” — 


quiv’ring lyre” re cis ant 
Ballad, “I wander when the twilight breaks,” 
Miss Poole a2 = a Balfe. 
Glee (Five voices), ‘ Ossian’s Hymn to the Sun” J. Goss. 
Glee (Four voices), * Where art thou, beam of Bish 
light?” ... nd a uke 
Solo, pianoforte, prelude and fugue .. J.L, Hatton. 
Glee (Four voices), “Oh! the Summer Night!” Henry Smart. 
Glee, “O bird ofeve” ... sae ... Lord Mornington. 
Glee (Four voices), “ Ye Nightingales!” .., Montem Smith. 
Song, “Somebody cares for me,” Miss Poole Alice Foster. 
Part-song, “Sweetly blows the western wind” J. L. Hatton. 
Madrigal, “In the merry Spring ... Thos. Ravenscroft. 
Part-song, “I know a Maiden”... .. J. L, Hatton. 


Now we contend that, in presenting to the public a programme 
composed almost entirely of pieces by modern artists, the Vocal 
Union lost sight of their original intention, which was, unless 
we are very much mistaken—following the excellent example of 
the English Glee and Madrigal Union—to introduce into the 
concert-room glees, madrigals, &c., of the old composers either 
altogether unknown, or given so seldom as to endow their 
reproduction with all the charms of novelty. This, the Vocal 
Union, in the selection before us, seems almost entirely to ignore, 
and we think it a pity they should overlook so splendid a reper- 
tory as that furnished by the old glee and madrigal writers. If 
they would establish a reputation as glee-singers, it must be 
through the performance of works which the world has long 
received as masterpieces. 

The mo ge in general was very good. Mr. Montem Smith’s 
glee—well written and with a flowing subject—was encored, 
and Miss Poole received the same compliment in “Somebody 
cares for me,” which was entirely owing to the singing of the 
lady. One of the best morgeaux in the programme was Henry 
Smart’s new glee —written expressly fur the Vocal Union— 
which not only betokens the hand of a master, but is exceed- 
ingly tuneful and striking. 

ith these remarks we take leave for the season of Miss 
Marian Moss, Messrs. Foster, Montem Smith, Wilbye Cooper, 
Winn, and Thomas, and trust that next year we shall have no 
fault to find on the score of neglect of the Old Masters of 
Madrigals. 


Glee (Four voices), “I wish to tune or} 2, F. Walmisley. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Tuk following was the programme of the fourth concert, for 
the exhibition of the students, which took place at the Institu- 
tion, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, on Tuesday morning :— 

Part I,—Overture (Leonora), Beethoven, Aria, “La morale in 
tutto questo” (Don Pasquale), Donizetti; Miss Janette Whitehead 
(Pupil of Signor Schira). Chaur des Baigneuses (Les Huguenots), 
Meyerbeer ; principal parts by Miss Emily Spiller ( upil of Signor 
Garcia) and Miss Bignall (pupil of Signor Schira). i obbligato, 
Mr. John Cheshire (late pupil of Mr, J. Balsir Chatterton). Aria con 
Cora, “In se barbara sciagura” (Semiramide), Rossini; Miss Clara 
Mackenzie (pupil of Signor Schira), Concerto in D minor (frst Move- 
ment), pianoforte, Sterndale Bennett; Miss Le Dieu (pupil of Mrs. 
Anderson). Aria con Coro, “Sogno talor di correre” (Parisina), Doni- 
zetti; Miss Bignall (pupil of Signor Schira). Duet and Chorus (MS.), 
“Tt was a lover and his lass;" A. S. Sullivan, Mendelssohn Scholar 
(pupil of Mr, Coss) ; Miss Emily Spiller and Miss Whyte (pupils of 
Signor Garcia). Scena, “Mi tradi” (Don Giovanni), Mozart; Miss 
Lucia Fosbroke (pupil of Signor Schira). Introduction (Guglielmo 
Tell), Rossini; principal parts by Miss Whyte and Miss Emily Spiller 
(pupils of Signor Garcia), Miss Louisa Van Noorden (pupi of Signor 
Schira), Mr. Wallworth, and Mr. Beuthin. Harp obbligato, Mr, John 
Cheshire (late pupil of Mr. J, Balsil Chatterton), 











Part II.—Madrigal, “Cynthia, thy song and chanting,” Croce 
(1590). Scena, “Cara adorata” (Bajazet), Lord Westmorland; Miss 
Whyte (pupil of Signor Garcia). Trio, “ Vorrei parlar” (Falstaff), 
Balfe; Miss White (pupil of Signor Garcia), Miss Bignall and Miss 
Clara Mackenzie (pupils of Signor Schira). Aria, “ Mi par che un 
lungo secolo” (Nina), Coppola; Miss Louisa Van Noorden (pupil of 
Signor Schira). Duet, “Come be gay” (Der Freichiitz), Weber; Miss 
Emily Spiller and Miss Whyte (pupils of Signor Garcia). Aria, “ Ah 
force a lui” (Traviata), Verdi; Miss Emily Spiller (pupil of Signor 
Garcia). Finale to the First Act of Euryanthe, Weber; principal 
parts by Miss Whyte and Miss Aylward (pupils of Signor Garcia). 
Altogether the performance gave satisfaction, and justified a 
belief in the steady advance of the pupils of the Institution. 





A LIST OF THE FORMER PUPILS 
oF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
NOW ESTABLISHED AS PROFESSORS. 


DIsTINGUISHED FrMaLE VocaLists.—Miszes Ann Childe (now Mrs, 
B. Seguin), J. Bellchambers (now Mrs. Nicoles), M. Postens (now 
Mrs. Alfred Shaw), A. Riviere (now Mrs. Bishop), Birch, Dolby, 
Gooche (now Mrs. W. Seguin), F. Wyndham (now Mme. F, Lablache), 
J. Thomson (now Mme. Ferrari), M. Edwards, M. Steele, Wilkinson 

now Mrs. Groom), M. Deakin (now Mrs. Smith), Turner (now Mrs. 

hornbill), E. Lindley (now Mrs. J. Barnett), L. Bassano, S. Messent, 
E. Cole (now Mrs. Bull), M. Lincoln (now Mrs. E. Harper), Barratt 
(now Mrs. Weiss), Ransford, Graham (now Mrs. Enderssohn), 
Duval (now Mrs. Noble), H. Taylor, Miran, N. Andrae (now Mrs. G. 
Macfarren), C. Cole (now Mrs. Gilbert), B. Street, B, Palmer, Clara 
Frazer, M. Rose (now Mrs. Winn), F. Rowland, E. Williams. 

DISTINGUISHED Mate Vocauists.—Messrs, A. Sapio, EH. Seguin, 
Signor Brizzi, G. Stretton, H. R, Allen, F. H. Bodda, J. Swifte, H. 
Burnett, W. Harrison, A. Ferrari, H. W. Whitworth, J. Herberte, 
J. ©. Beuthin, J. Q. Wetherbee, F. R. Cox, A. St. Albin, G, A. 
Irving, I. Peed, H. Regaldi, A. Wallworth, W. Bolton, G. L. Lejune, 

DISTINGUISHED Fremautr Pranists.—Misses E. Forster (now Mrs. 
Hullah), S. Collier, J. Dorrell, E. Dettmer (now Mrs. ne 
Kate Loder (now Mrs. Thompson), Hopkins (now Mrs. be 
Hall, E. Jonas, Bendixon, Macirone, Chamberlaine (now Mrs Von 
Hoff), L. Vaux, M. E. Smith, S. J. Woolfe, R. Vinning, Lyne, R. S. 
Reid, Cazaly, Childe. 

DISTINGUISHED MALE Pranists.—Messrs. Sterndale Bennett, T, M. 
Mudie, W. H. Holmes, K. J. Pye, A. Devaux, W. H. Phipps, W. Dor- 
rell, C. McKorkell, W. L. Phillips, O. May, Robert Barnett, H. C. 
Lunn, L. Lavenu, P. A. Johnson, H. B. Richards, F, B. Jewson, 
H. V. Lewis, H. W. Wheeler, C. J. Read, C. Batchler, C. J. Toms, 
F. Hoffmann, 8. J. Noble, W. Wilkinson, E. Gunten, Walter Mac- 
farren, W. Baly, Dr. H. Wylde, J. Thomson, A. Gilbert, J. W. Smith, 
R. L. Nunn, J. Nunn, Dr. Steggall, H. C. Banister, W. G. Cusins, 
John Barnett, J. Wrigley, H. Von Holst, B. R. Isaac, H. Noble, 

. White. 

’ Harpists.—Messrs. John Thomas, F. J. Neilson, W. Streather 
C. McKorkell, J. Barber, F. A. Packer, W. Packer, C. J. Toms 
J. Cheshire. P 

DISTINGUISHED ORCHESTRAL PERFORMERS. — Violins. — Messrs. 
H. G. Blagrove, C. A. Seymour, T. Mawkes, E. White, F. Smith, 
T, H. Baker, E. W. Thomas, R. Hughes, W. T. Musgrave, G. Newson, 
J. Kelly, W. Stevenson, OC. W. Doyle, R. Blagrove, T. McLewee, G. 
Baker, A, Streather, S. Jay, W. Watson, J. Sheckle, J. W. Sykes, T. 
Chennery, H. Hill, A. Simmons. Violoncellos.—Messrs. C. Lucas, 
L. Lavenu, W. L. Phillips, A. Loder, W. Loder, F. Crouch, W. G. 
Goodban, G. Start, H. Chipp, E. Hore, W. Aylward, L. Schoeder, 
J. Petit. Double-Basses.—Messrs. J. Howell, G. Mount, J. Blakeston, 
W. Bull, Flutes.—Messrs. J. Richardson, W. Price, — Stohwasser, 
D. Brett, A. Kiallmark, F. Hill, E. Card, H. Carless, S. Percival, B. 
Wells. Oboes.—Messrs. G. Cooke, J. Witton, T. Harvey, J. Schott. 
Clarionets.—Messrs. J. S. Bowley, J. Hill, W. Wilson, W. Lawson. 
Bassoons.—Mesers. F. Hopgood, J. Wataig, J. Mackintosh, W. Card, 
D. Smith. Horns.—Messrs. O. Harper, J. F. Hopgood, H. Banks, 
W. Distin, H. Distin, E. B. Harper, W. M. Daniel. Zrumpets.— 
Messrs. ‘I’. Harper, J. Greenhill, H. Haycraft, H. Carran, ; 

ComposERs.— Messrs. G. A. Macfarren, Sterndale Bennett (Cambridge 
Professor), ©. Lucas, W. L. Phillips, C. Hart (awarded the Gresham 
Prize), W. H. Holmes, T. M. Mudie, K. J. Pye (awarded the Gresham 
Prize), H. B. Richards, B. Loder, G. Newson, Robert Barnett, J. P. 
Hullah, H. C, Lunn, J. C. Beuthin, W. C, Macfarren, Dr. C. Steggall, 


L. Lavenu, F, B, Jewson, C, Banister. , 
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ANCIENT anp MODERN DRINKINGS anp OTHER 
ALLOWANCES OF COURT MUSICIANS. 


“ Art any more than a steward ?”— Twefth Night. 


Some recent occurrences (which may be parallel with the 
detestable economy of the Duke of Argyle in stopping the pint 
of port of the Guards’ band, and his low estimate of the art in 
expecting gentlemen accustomed to the refinements of harmony, 
and the grace of melody, to swill malt, like footmen or chair- 
men, instead of their natural beverage, led us, at the time, into 
some rather curious reading respecting the alimentation of court 
musicians. From the earliest times we find it to have been the 
practice of our kings to see their wind -instrument players 
exceedingly well victualled and provided, and this upon the 
most correct reasoning—for what exercise in nature demands 
the restoratives of meats and drinks more strongly than the 
long-continued blowing of overtures, valses, opera tunes, and 
other pieces d’harmonie? The Germans are so well aware of 
this, that none of their wind-instrument bands will stir a step 
or blow a note without their proper ammunition of sandwiches, 
bottles, etc. Every note blown makes some ravage on the very 
seat of life—the breath; exhaustion, incapability, nay, death 
itself, may result from too strenuous and protracted exertions. 

With regard to the quality of the refreshment we think it 
ought to bear an exact correspondence to the acquirements and 
ability of the artist. A man who can play a fine cantabile, 
understand an enharmonic change, enjoy the chromatic harmony 
of Spohr, etc., will elegantly appreciate a supper of cold roast 
fowl and ham with salad, custards and jellies, port, punch, etc. 
However the Duke of Argyle may theorise—and if he views the 
stomach of the player merely as a void or space to be filled by 
a certain quantity of stuff, no doubt he may persuade himself that 
a quart of beer is twice as good as a pint of wine—but however 
his grace may theorise, we say, this is the real practical truth : 
refinement in the arts that embellish life includes refinement 
in living; thus the table of the artist, however poverty may 
interfere with the desired regulation of it, has a certain zdeal 
elegance to which it always tends. Thus a sentimental appetite 
is acquired: thus men come to do justice to roast fowls, and to 
take off their wine with a profundity of feeling, which no one 
but the insolent aristocrat would suppose their education or 
their situation in life unfitted them for. 

The wild uneducated class of musicians, waits, and other wan- 
dering bands never clamour for delicacies of this kind. The 
fact is, they know they could not do justice to them—they have 
not the virtu; therefore, porter, bread and cheese, the alehouse 
fire, etc., gratify all the longings of their souls and bodies, One 
can hardly expect a higher standard of elegant life from persons 
with such dim and conventional notions of musical beauty. The 
blush at the sight of “a pottle pot” would, in one of those poor 
men, be like Bartolph’s, not like the wounded sensibility of one 
of the Guards’ band. How this order of minstrels has dege- 
nerated! A wait was formerly an established officer in royal 
en and probably in other mansions. His duties and privi- 

eges in the palace of Edward IV. are thus described in the 
“ Household Book.” 


_ “A wayte, that nyghtly, from Mighelmasse till Shere Thursday, 
pipeth the watche within this courte fower tymes, and in somer 
nyghtes three tymes; and he to make bon gayte and every chambre 
door and office, as well for fyre, as for other pikers or perilles. 

“He eateth in the hall with the minstrelles, and taketh liyvery at 
nyght dimid’ payne, dimid’ gallon ale; and for somer nyghtes two can- 
delles peris’, dim’ gallon ale, fower candelles peris’, dim’ bushell cools ; 
and for wynter nyghtes, halfe a lofe, dim’ gallon ale, fower candelles 
peris’, dim’ bushell coles; and dayly, if he be present in the courte by 
the chakker rolle iiii£, ob, or iii et, by the discression of the steward 


and thesaurer, and aftyr the cunning that he can, and good d ; 
also cloathing with the household - ee or iaiennedinn pA 
the wages that he taketh; and if he be syke or lette bloode, he taketh 
ii loves, one messe of greate mete, one gailon ale; also he parteth with 
the generall gifts of household, and hath his beddyng carryed, and his 
groomes togeder by the countroller’s assignement. And under this 


yoman a groome wayte; if he can excuse the yoman in his absence, 
then he taketh clothing, mete, rewardes, and other thinges, like to the 
other groomes of household, Also this yoman wayteth at the making 





of knyghtes of the Bathe, watching by nyght-tyme upon them in the 
chappell; wherefore he hath of fee, all the watchinge-clothinge that 
the knyghtes should weare uppon.” 

Observe how admirably adapted were these regulations to 
preserve the corporeal and mental calm of the serenader. 
Hunger and thirst were quite excluded; he received pay in 
proportion to his deserving, and clothing in proportion to his 
pay, and kept a man who was his servant in ordinary, and his 
deputy, when he chose to go into the country. f 

Having made a hearty dinner in hall, he supped in the even- 
ing on bread, and a dimid (or as our correspondent of the Guards 
would read it,) a d—d gallon of ale—after which he had to play 
only three or at most four tunes. Alas! the Guards play, and 
pay too, three times as much, and have had their modicum of 
drink for years resisted. O the villany of these mercenary, 
calculating, make-shift, expedient, times ! Music, like justice, will 
take flight to heaven—she will no longer abide in palaces with 
advocates of beer—she will go beforehand to prepare nectar 
and ambrosia for her sons in another sphere. But we must not 
keep the wayte in attendance. 

On summer nights he is allowed a “ bushell of cools.” An 
exquisite propriety is discernible in this arrangement—coals 
for winter and cools for summer. But what follows is more 
striking : 

“If syke or lette bloude, he taketh ii loves.” We forbear to 
consider the question as one of morals, whether the wayte were 
a married man or not; but this we will say, that there could 
not be a more rational proceeding than to take two or three to 
help him to discuss “a messe of greate mete,” and a gallon of 
ale. Whether the waits waited for wine we know not, but it is 
our earnest wish that the Guards would guard their throats 
from beer.—Old Chronicle. 








Hicusury Parx—(From a Correspondent)—The Fourth 
Annual Féte of the Choir of the parish-church of St. James, 
Westminster, came off on Wednesday the 8th inst., at the sub- 
urban tavern of Highbury Park, when (each member having 
been given the privilege of introducing a lady and gentleman) a 
party of upwards of seventy was formed, who sat down at two 
o’clock to an excellent dinner, Mr. Frederick Crane, the senior 
churchwarden of the parish, in the chair, supported by his col- 
league, Mr. T. H. Rice. The graces were given musically, that 
after dinner adapted to a chorale, for the occasion, by Mr. 
Martin, the choir-master. The intervals between the toasts,— 
viz., “The Queen and Royal Family,” “The President” (the 
rector of the parish), “The Organist’ (Mr. Burrowes), “The 
Choir-master” (Mr. J. T. Martin), “Secretary” (Mr. C. Hayes), 
“Librarian” (Mr. W. Lawrence), “Treasurer” (Mr. Griggs), 
“Vice-President” (Mr. Fisher, jun., of Duke street), “The 
Ladies,” and “The Churchwardens,”—were followed by glees, 
part-songs, and ancient madrigals, well executed by the ladies 
and gentlemen of the choir, Mr. Burrowes presiding at the 
pianoforte. Tea and coffee over, the company repaired to the 
garden. The heavens hung most propitious to the occasion, and 
dancing was commenced to the quadrille band of Mr. Sanders 
and his three talented sons. Quadrilles, polkas, and waltzes 
were very pleasingly executed on cornopeans, flageolets, violins, 
etc. Whilst the dance was here going on, a few athletic youths 
partook themselves to an exhibition of their prowess in some of 
the old northern British sports, to the risk of fracturing their 
own limbs (though, fortunately, no mishap occurred), and the 
merriment of those who looked on. At nightfall the long room, 
which had in the meantime been cleared of the dining-tables, 
etc., was again resorted to, when the dance was resumed with 
great spirit, closing at a little after midnight a day’s entertain- 
ment admirably arranged, and greatly enjoyed by all. The 
funds for defraying the expense of the annual festival are liberally 
provided by subscription of the congregation of the church. 

M. Joszrn Fiscuuor, formerly director of the Conservatoire 
at Vienna, died on the 28th June last, in his 58rd year, at 
Baden, It was M. Fischhof who founded the Bach Society in 
Vienna. He was a member of the Academies of Rome and of 
Amsterdam, of the Association for Religious Music at St. Peters- 
burg, of the Philharmonic Societies of ow, Pesth, &c., &c. 
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OLD BOOKS FORGOTTEN AND OUT OF PRINT. 
No. I. 


“OBSERVATIONS ON VOCAL MUSIC, 
BY WILLIAM KITCHENER, M.D.” 


(Continued from page 446.) 


“Tire best singer in the world must continue to study as much to 
maintain the reputation as he did to acquire it. ‘ 

“To arrive at that glorious end everybody knows that there is no 
other means than study; but that does not suffice ; it is also necessary 
to know in what manner and with whose assistance we must pursue 
our studies. It is a folly, indeed, in a singer to grow vain at first 
applauses, without reflecting whether they are given by chance or out 
of flattery; if he thinks that he deserves them, there is an end of bim. 
If too many did not persuade themselves that they had studied suffi- 
ciently, there would not be such a scarcity of the best, and such a 
swarm of the worst. 

“ There are, now-a-days, as many singing masters as there are pro- 
fessors of music in any kind; every one of them teaches the most 
finished part in singing: so mischievous a pretension prevails not only 
among those who can barely be said to sing, but among the meanest 
instrumental performers ; who, though they never sung, nor know how 
to sing, pretend not only to teach but to perfect, and find some that 
are weak enough to be imposed on. But, what is more, the instru- 
mental performers of some ability, imagine that ‘the beautiful graces 
and flourishes with their nimble fingers will have the same effect when 
executed with the voice; but it will not do. 

“Many graces may be very good and proper for a violin, that would 
be very improper for a hautboy; every species of instrument has some- 
thing peculiar. It is a very great error (too much in practice) for the 


voice (which should serve as a standard to be imitated by instruments) 
to copy all the tricks practised on the several instruments, to its 
greatest detriment.”—From Tosi on the Florid Song, p. 141—157, &e. 

I remember being at the theatre, when a popular singer had finished 
warbling, a person in a foreign accent accosted me with “ Pray what is 
the name of that performer? Ah! it is a fine voice—all very fine up 
to here (pointing to the top of his throat), but nothing above; ”— 


meaning, that the song was sung without expression, and the throat 
only engaged in the execution of it—that the head and heart during 
the performance had so many bars rest. 

All the very great singers I have heard have owed their success to 
the same source, t.e.—Mrs. Billington, Madame Storace, Miss Leak, 
Mr. Kelly, Mr. Incledon, Mr. Bartleman, Charles Bannister, Mrs, 
Bland, Mrs. Dickons, Miss Stephens, Miss Carew, Mr. Bellamy, 
Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Braham. The highly finished performances of 
this most accomplished musician, reminds us of what was said of 
Farinelli. 

“This extraordinary being executed with the greatest ease and 
freedom all those difficulties, in attempting which others used to 
torture themselves so ineffectually. He immediately became the idol 
of the Italians, as he hath since been of all harmonic connoisseurs, 

“This miracle of nature and art, has been the cause of much labour 
and trouble to the musical tribe; because, the singers, composers, and 
instrumentalists, as if fascinated by the same magic charm, would 
thenceforwards, at all events, ape Farinelli’s manner; and so far has 
the contagion since been spread, that nature and propriety seem to be 
entirely forgotten; so much, that one hardly hears anything from 
singers, or instrumentalists, but disgustful efforts to execute diffi- 
culties beyond their powers.” —Lyric Muse Revived, p. 14. 

adame Mara, during her late residence in this country, taught 
singing at home, at two guineas per lesson. I mentioned to her, that 
I feared the expense being double of any other master, would confine 
her number; she said, “ Well, I cannot help that; when I give a 
lesson in singing, I sing with my scholars; by so doing they learn in 
half the time they can if taught in the usual way—by the master 
merely playing the tune of the song on the pianoforte. People cannot 
teach what they don’t know—my scholars have my singing to imitate— 
those of other masters seldom anything but the tinkling of a pianoforte, 
The fatigue to the teacher, and the superior ability required to teach 
it, certainly deserve double the price paid for learning to play on an 
instrument.” 

It was a favourite maxim of her’s that ‘Singing can only be taught 
by a singer,—adding, that such was the fatigue attending it, that they 
should not attempt to teach others till they have done singing in 
public themselves.” 

_ Madame Mara very benevolently gave lessons to several professional 
singers, of whom her fayourite was Miss Povey, whom she pronounced 
to be the most promising singer she heard here, 





Mr. Phillips was extremely pleased with the observations on Vocal 
Music prefixed to the opera of Ivanhoe; and he has since given 
lectures on the subject, from which I have no doubt that the public 
will receive much improvement, and much entertainment, from the 
interesting manner in which the lecturer is capable of illustrating his 
remarks by his energetic and elegant singing. 

Mr. Phillips ia one of the greatest artists of the day, and has 
literally made himself a singing voice “in very nature’s spite.” The 
excellent effect he produces by giving proper accent and emphasis to 
the words, is such, that with as little natural power as any tenor singer 
of the day—he sings many songs most effectively. Well, then, this is 
the man to teach others. 

Mrs. Bland, Miss Carew, Mr. Bellamy, Mr. Wutson, and Mr. T. 
Cooke, who are eminent teachers of singing of the present day, I 
believe were all educated as singers—the editor is much gratified by 
this work having received their highest approbation. 

As people learn their letters before they are taught to read, so ought 
they to be instructed in the first principles of reading before taey 
attempt to learn to sing. y 

Mr. Sheridan has treated on pronunciation, accent, and emphasis, so 
completely, that his essay seems to admit of no improvement; the fol- 
lowing is an abridgement of it, in his own words. 

“Whilst, in all other arts, numbers arrive at a great degree of per- 
fection, and many attain to excellence, in this alone there are few that 
succeed even tolerably. 

“No method has hitherto been found for teaching justness of 
utterance, and propriety of pronunciation; and people are left wholly 
to the guidance of chance, catching up that general mode of utterance 
which prevails in the places of their nativity; and singularities of 
pronunciation and tones from their parents, masters, companions, or 
domestics, \ 

“That good public reading or speaking is one of the rarest qualities 
to be found in a country where reading and speaking in public are 
more generally used than in any other in the world; where the doing 
them well is a matter of the utmost importance to the State and to 
society; and where promotion or honour to individuals, is sure to 
attend even a moderate share of merit in those points, is a truth which 
cannot be denied. 

“A just delivery consists in a distinct articulation of words, pro- 
nounced in proper tones, suitably varied to the sense, and the emotions 
of the mind; with due observation of accent; of emphasis, in its 
several gradations; of rests or pauses of the voice, in proper places 
and well-measured degrees of time; and the whole accompanied with 
expressive looks and significant gesture. 

“ A good articulation consists in giving every letter in a syllable its 
due proportion of sound, according to the most approved custom of 
pronouncing it; and in making such a distinction between the srllables, 
of which words are composed, that the ear shall without difficulty 
acknowledge their number, and perceive at once to which syllable each 
letter belongs. 

“A good articulation is to the ear in speaking, what a fair and 
regular hand is to the eye in writing; and exactness in sounding the 
words rightly, corresponds to propriety in spelling; in both cases the 
understanding can comprehend what is offered to it, with ease and 
quickness, and without being obliged to have recourse to painful 
attention. 

“As accent marks the syllable in a word on which the greatest stress 
is laid, so emphasis points out the most significant word in the sentence. 

‘Emphasis discharges in sentences the same kind of office that accent 
does in words. 

“Accent is the link which ties syllables together and forms them 
into words; so emphasis unites words together and forms them into 
sentences, or members of sentences. As accent dignifies the syllable 
on which it is laid, and makes it more distinguished by the ear than 
the rest, so emphasis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and 
presents it in a stronger light to the understanding. 

“ Accent is the mark which distinguishes words from each other, as 
simple types of our ideas, without reference to their agreement or 
disagreement: emphasis is the mark which points out their several 
degrees of relationship, and the rank which they hold in the mind. 

“Accent addresses itself to the ear only ; emphasis, through the ear, 
to the understanding. 

“Were there no accents words would be resolved into their original 
syllables; were there no emphasis sentences would be resolved into 
their original words, and, in this case, the hearer must be at the pains 
himself, first of making out the words and afterwards their meaning ; 
and as this could not be done without such length of pauses at the end 
of sentences and their several members, as would allow him time to re- 
volve in his memory the sounds which had been uttered, it would make 
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the action of listening to discourse laborious and disgustingly tedious, 
whereas by the use of accent and emphasis, words and their meaning 
being pointed out by certain marks at the same time that they are 
uttered, the hearer has all trouble saved but that of listening, and ac- 
companies the speaker at the same pace that he goes with as clear a 
comprehension of the matter offered to his consideration as the speaker 
himeelf has, if the speaker delivers himself well. 

“The man who pronounces words without observation of accent, 
does not utter words but syllables ; so the man who attempts to pro- 
nounce sentences without emphasis, does not utter sentences but words 
—so that in speech, words are the body, pauses and stops give it shape 
and form, and distinguish the several parts of the body; but accent 
and emphasis are the life, blood, and soul whici put it in motion and 
give it power to act. 

“The necessity of observing propriety of emphasis is so great} that 
the true meaning of words cannot be conveyed without it. For the 
same individual words, ranged in the same order, may have several 
different meanings, according to the placing of the emphasis. Thus, 
to use a trite instance, the following sentence may have as many 
different meanings as there are words in it by varying the emphasis :— 
Shall you ride to town to-morrow?’ If the emphasis is on shall, as, 
Shal'l you ride to town to-morrow ? it implies that the person spoken 
to had expressed before such an intention, but that there is some doubt 
in the question whether he be determined on it or not, and the answer 
may be, Certainly, or, Iam not sure. If it be on you, as, Shall you 
ride to town to-morrow? the question implies that some one is to go, 
and do you mean to go yourself, or send some one in your stead; and 
the answer may be, No, but my servant shall, If on ride, as, Shall 
you ride, &c., the answer may be, No, I shall walk, or go in a eoach; 
if on town, as, Shall you ride to tow‘n to-morrow? the answer may 
be, No, but I shall ride to the forest ; if on to-morrow, as, Shall you 
ride to town to morrow? the answer may be, No, not to-morrow, but 
the next day. 

“To well-educated natives I have but one rule to lay down with 
respect to accent, which is, that they should take care to lay it always 
upon the same letter of the syllable in reading, as they are accustomed 
to do in common discourse, and never to lay any stress upon any other 
syllable. But there are few who either read aloud or speak in public 
that do not transgress this plain and easy rule by dwelling equally 
upon different syllables in the same word, such as for’-ttine, né-ttire ; 
but this is not uttering words, but syllables, which, with us, are always 
tied together by an accent, as fortune, nature, &c., & 

“The English have but one accent: the only difference of our accent 
depends on its seat, which may be either upon a vowel or a consonant. 
Upon a vowel as in the words gldry, father, hély. Upon a consonant 
as in the words hab’it, bor’row, ba?’tle. 

“When the accent is on the vowel the syllable is long, because the 
accent is made by dwelling on the vowel a longer time than usual. 

“When it is on the consonant the syllable is short, because the 
accent is made by passing rapidly over the vowel, and giving a smart 
stroke of the voice to the following consonant, 

“Thus the words led’, bid’, &c., are short, the voice passing quickly 
over the vowel to the consonant; for the contrary reason the words 
all, cube, &c., are long; the accent being on the vowels, on which the 
voice dwells some time, before it takes in the sound of the consonant. 

“There is another infallible rule in our tongue, that no vowel ever 
has a long sound in an unaccented syllable. 

“Unaccented syllables are short, and need only to be articulated, 
and are not to be dwelt upon. 

“It is an invariable rule throughout our tongue, that whenever the 
accent is on the consonant, the sound not only of the preceding vowel 
is always shortened, but no other vowel in the word has ever its full 
long sound; and whenever the accent is on the vowel, that vowel 
always has its full sound, and all the other vowels in the word are 
pronounced short. 





Tae Taeatre-Lyrique was closed on the 30th ult., and will 
re-open on the Ist of September next with Weber’s Huryanthe 
and a new work by M. Clapisson. 

M. Roger, the French tenor, is at Hamburgh. His first per- 
ee at the Opera was as Georges Brown, in La Dame 

nche, 

M. SrockHausen’s (the barytone) engagement at the Opéra- 
Comique expires at the end of next month, and it is not likely 
to be renewed. 

Herr Josern Joacuim has received from the King of Hano- 
ver the Gold Medal for Arts and Sciences, He is writing a 
violin concerto. [Better news still.] 





THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY IN 1839. 
(From a Musical Paper issued at that period.) 
“ Tempora (non) mutantur,” 

Tr is always a sufficient sign that a concert-institution does not 
work well, when, after a lapse of years in which it has been con- 
ducted prosperously, its rules with regard to admission, etc., are 
suddenly altered. Such was the case at the Philharmonic 
Society a few seasons ago, when its strict regulations respecting 
the non-transfer of tickets were relaxed in favour of members 
of the same family. This measure filled the room with new faces 
gave an apparent flush of prosperity to the concern, and 
sufficiently annoyed the old subscribers. We remember at this 
period, when the audience were, to speak metaphorically, col- 
lected from the highways and under hedges, seeing a gentleman 
peruse the 7imes with great complacency during a symphony of 
Beethoven. 

Where there is a rooted disease in the constitution, it is a 
vain attempt to suppress those indications of it which naturally 
rise to the surface. The mischief sooner or later will owt. We 
saw in this most unusual audience an unhealthy state of ple- 
thora that betokened the worst changes. Since that time 
Moscheles has retired from the directorship, and Sir George 
Smart likewise, under the plea of professional avocations—a 
reason with which the public are bound to be satisfied, while 
the more cogent one, which none can demand, is hidden within 
the breasts of those musicians. Costa, too, who, since the com- 
position of Malek Adel, has become a musician of eminent 
desert, has refused to remain an associate of the Society. In all 
these movements may be seen a wisdom as conspicuous as that 
of the rats, inhabitants of old buildings, who very deliberately 
walk off just before they are going to topple on their heads, 

It is agreed, on all hands, that the first Philharmonic Concert 
was performed to a thinner assembly than had ever been known 
on the like occasion. A little more of this “plentiful lack” of 
hearers, and the concert may become “ Promenade.” The Duke 
and Duchess of Cumberland may file off down one of the alleys, 
and Sir George and Lady Warrender meet them with a pro- 
found bow of recognition. There may be stately marchings, 
and looks highly chivalresque to accompany the Hroica; while if 
any one is disposed to perform an entrechat once in every two 
bars of the scherzo, there will be plenty of room forhim. A 
little movement over the floor, ifthe company keep time and the 
silks of the ladies do not rustle too much, will promote digestion 
and give the party ahealthy relish for their coffee. We are sure 
that Dr. Elliotson, Dr. Billing, Mr. Cartwright, and every other 
musico-medical man who may chance to peruse these observa- 
tions, will assent unreservedly to them. 

What is it, we ask, that has —— the Society to a state, 
that even gives room for a joke like this? Simply that the 
Society has from the first been worked, as far as it could be, to 
serve special interests. In this house of legislation, Mr. Mori 
represents his own breeches-pocket and fiddle; Mr. Bishop is 
member for Mrs. Bishop ; Mr. Anderson represents Mrs. Asher. 
son; while Mr, ’s constituency is his large batch of sym- 
phonies, that always find in him a father and a friend. As for 
what Mr. Willman and Mr. Dance represent we know not: they 
surely stand for some rotten borough or other (remember, Phil- 
harmonic Reform is not yet carried) or are probably puppets at 
the beck of the more powerful members for counters. It is 
notorious that the council of the Philharmonic Society has for 
years voted in the same men with few changes—that it has 
played its game in its own way, and in the dispensation of its privi- 
leges has exercised a shameless favoritism. The road which it 
has pointed out to young musicians who aspire to be associates 
—the only advantage of which is a cheaper rate of admission— 
is one of base and creeping subserviency. The personal acquaint- 
ance and most obedient humble servant of the majority of the 
directors was sure of his election, while he, who had a friend only 
in his talent, dreaded to be put in nomination. 

Were we to examine in detail the pretensions of the members 
of the Society who have thus rigorously exercised their right of 
exclusion against the whole tribe of the unpatronised, good, bad, 
and indifferent, (and who once excluded Moscheles!), the result 
would be an explosion of laughter. How many mere fiddlers 
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and arrangers, and people who in their lives never made any 
approach to a composition, and who we believe to be totally un- 
acquainted with its sar cae are amongst the set. Truly may 
we exclaim with Malvolio, when we read a list of Philharmonic 
members, “Some have greatness trust upon them.” 

Complaints have lately reached us that the experienced old 
members of the orchestra are removed from their places in favour 
of newcomers. We shall enter some day into the particulars of 
a concert calculated to do more for musicians and the art than 
that of this exclusive body, and in particular to remedy their 
heavy subscription, which has already grievously taxed many 
young musicians, whose anxiety to hear the symphonies of the 
great masters would neither permit them to ask a favour nor 
expose themselves to an indignity. 








CoNnsTANTINOPLE.—The maestro Arditi has composed a Turkish 
hymn, a remarkable work, and dedicated it to his Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan, who has condescended to accept the dedica- 
tion. Last Wednesday, M. Arditi had the honour of being 
summoned to the Imperial palace to preside at the performance 
of the hymn before his Majesty. Several artists of the Italian 
theatre, also, had the honour of being admitted to play before 
the Sultan. The concert, which began at half-past seven in the 
evening, lasted to about ten, frequently affording the august 
listener the v4 sate re of expressing his high satisfaction. 
The artists and band of the theatre first executed, under the 
direction of M. Arditi, the Imperial hymn. The prologue of 
Lucrezia Borgia was sung, followed by the air “La Calumnia,” 
by Madame Nickrovich. This beautiful morgeauw was suc- 
ceeded by the “Campanelli d’Aurore,” the theme, which 
is so original, and the variations, which are so difficult, 
being executed by M. Arditi with infinite charm and 
ease, and procuring for him the most flattering compliments, 
which his Majesty transmitted by one of his officers. The 
orchestra then performed M. Arditi’s charming composition, 
“Les Chants Américains,” which seemed particularly to please 
his Majesty. A few days afterwards his Majesty sent 50,000 
piastres ; 10,000 for the management of the Italian Theatre ; 
30,000 for the vocalists ; and 10,000 for the composer, M. Arditi, 
who, in addition, received the decoration of the Sultan. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OARSENESS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE, 
IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, cured, and a perfectly Clear 
Voice produced by the use of Wilkinson, Bridge and Co.’s BRONCHIO-THORACIC 
jy nos prepared from a receipt of one of the most eminent Physicians of 
ie day. 
They are especially use ful to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Clergymen, 
Barristers, Public Speakers, &c., and, as = yn Cough Lozenge, unequalled. 
Prepared only and sold in boxes at 1s, and 2s, 6d.; also in tins, at 4s. 6A. 10s. 6d., 
and 203, each, by Wilkinson, Bridge, and Co., Chemists, at Bridge’s celebrated 
Sarsaparilla, and Ginger and Camomile Depdt, 270, Regent-street, London, W. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 
[)EPENDS so much on the appearance and texture of the 


Skin, that whatever contributes to protect it from injury, or improve it, 
must be worthy of consideration. 


PEARS'’S ROUGE AND PEARS'S PEARL POWDERS 


have now been in use by the fashionable world for more than thirty years, and 
are most essential to all who value personal beauty, as by their use the most 
beautiful complexion may be maintained. These powders are composed of the 
most innocent ingredients, and will be found the best preparation ever offered to 
those whose complexion is impaired by ill-hcalth, or the effects of either too much 
confinement or exposure to the sun, &c. 

In packets, Is. each. May be had of all respectable Hairdressers and Per- 
fumers. By post, fourteen stamps, addressed to 


A. F. PEARS, 91, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Three doors West of the British Museum, 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS, famed for the cure of Liver 
plaints and derang t of the stomach.—The liver being justly 

observed the noblest part of the body, and fountain of life, thus it is when the 
springs become ,poisoned, life itself is threatened, and the suffering patient is in 
the most imminent danger ; but thousands have borne willing testimony to the 
aig of this potent remedy, cleansing the blood from all impurities, strengthen- 
ng the stomach, discharging the bile, removing all obstructions, and eradicating 
disease, without leaving a trace behind.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout 
pas at nee moneys Establishments, 244, meyer ey and 80, 

s ew York; A. mstantinople; A. i 
and E, Muir, Malta. » by Stampa, Co pie; idicy, Smyrna 5 











LADIES AVOIB TIGHT LACING, AND TRY WILLIAM CARTER’S 
Elastic Coutil Bodices (fastening in front) ........se.0e. oir to 10 3 
Self-lacing patent front fastening Corsets .....-........ 8 6 told 6 
Family and Nursing Stays (self-adjusting) ............-. 9 6 to2l 0 
Paris Wove Stays (all sizes) ........++ » cecescecee 58. Od. 9 Gandl2 6 

Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, E. C. 





LADIES’ VIGORNIA ROBED CRINOLINE SKIRTS, IN ALL COLOURS, 
(QUITE NEW.) ad 8. d. 
Parisian Eugenie Hoop Skeleton Skirts 5 6told 6 
Full Size Crinoline Petticoats (grey and white) 8 6tol6 6 
Watch-spring Crinoline and Muslin Skirts ...........++- 15 0 to 30 
Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-ztreet, London, E. C. 
N.B.—Engravings of the above, or Wholesale Lists, free. 


MBROIDERY AND BRAIDING. — Beautiful De- 
signs on the best Muslin, ready for Working.—Children’s Dresses, from 

2s. 6d. Long Robes, from 5s, 6d. Capes, from 2s, ¢d. Collars, Sleeves, Gauntlets, 
Chemisettes, Handkerchiefs, Nightcaps, Shirt Fronts. Bread, Cheese, and Fish 
Cloths. D’Oyleys, &c. Borders, from one inch to forty. Slippers, Smoking Caps, 
Mats, Table Covers, on Cloth Appliqué, or for Plain Braiding, Berlin Wool, Beals, 
Bugles, &c. List of Prices sent free; or, with a collar, for Five Stamps. The 
— supplied. Mrs. Wilcockson, 44, Goodge-street, Tottenham-court-road, 

ndon. 








IASHIONABLE PARISIAN MILLINERY, in the 


best Taste and Newest Materials. 


és d. 
Bonnets for the Season ...... 1 1 0 | Brides’ Bonnets.......... 
Tulle ditto, for Fétes ........ 012 6 | Mourning ditto ............ 014 6 


STRAW BONNETS, CAPS, COIFFURES, WREATHS AND FLOWERS, 


A great ret view at the Show Rooms of J, and E. Smith, Patentees of 
the Caspiato or Folding Bonnet, which packs in a box 2 inches deep, and sur- 
passes ali bonnets for elegance, convenience, and lightness; prices as above. J. 
and E. Smith’s system of measurement, sent post free, enables ladies to order their 
bonnets frem all parts of the country with certainty of fit. 


J. and E. SMITH, 
151, REGENT-STREET, OPPOSITE BEAK-STREET, LONDON. 


REY HAIR RESTORED (to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, and Rheumatism cured by 
F. M HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR and FLESH 
BRUSHES. They require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of order. Brushes, 10s. and 15s.; Combs, from 2s. 6d. to 20s. Grey Hair 
and Baldness prevented by F. M. H.’s Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s. 
Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London. Illustrated pamphlets, “‘Why Hair be- 
comes Grey, and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. Agents: Savory 
and Moore; Atkinson, 24, Old Bond-street ; Godfrey and Cooke, Conduit-street ; 
Hendrie, 12, Tichborne-street ; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards-street, Portman-square ; 
Saunders, 315n, Winter, 205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford-street : Ross, 119, Bishops- 
gate-street ; Worn, 17, Dawson-street; Birch, 1, Molesworth-street, Dublin; and 
Duncan and Flockhart, Baildon, Sturrock Pass, Edinburgh. Sold by all chemists 
and perfumers of repute, 








TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 
Exposed to the scorching rays of th: » un, and heated particles of Dust, will find 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


a most refreshing preparation for the complexion, dispelling the cloud of langour 
and relaxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the 
pleasing sensation attending restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. 

Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discoloration, fly before its 
ap lication, and give place to delicate clearness, with the glow of beauty and 
of bloom. In cases of sunburn, or stings of insects, its virtues have long been 
acknowledged. 

Price 4s, 6d. and 8s 6d. per bottle. 





The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the hair, and 4 
tendency to fall off, which may be completely obviated by the use of 


ROWLAND'’S MACASSAR OIL, 


A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair, and as an 
invigorator and purifier beyond all precedent. 





Nor at this season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the delete- 
rious effects of Vegetable Acids (the immediate cause of Toothache), by a sys- 
tematic employment, night and-n.orning, of 


ROWLANDS ODONTO, 


OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE; 


A White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. 
Price 2s, 9d. per box. 


ry A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists 


and Perfumers, 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, 


A NEW SINGING METHOD, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF SOLFEGGI, 


Mi. W. BALFE. 


Tue purpose of this work is to overcome the irksome practice of Solfeggi and exercises, 
by the development of the necessary elementary studies in the form of original Ballads and Songs. 
This system has been already adopted with much success in the well-known work by Vaccas; but 
the present is the first attempt to introduce it into England. The author believes that the 
substitution of an agreeable amusement for a disagreeable labour (with the same improving 
results), will encourage many to take up the practice of Singing who would otherwise be deterred 
from such an attempt, and thus be the means of popularising the most beautiful of the arts. 

This work is especially addressed to persons unable to avail themselves of a master’s 
services. At the same time its utility will be promoted in the hands of the teacher. It will 
be found further valuable as a collection of Ballads and Songs for a voice of a moderate compass. 
The words are of the purest character, and the music is in the composer’s most popular style. 
With these recommendations it is trusted that the “ New Method of Singing” will be found in the 
hands of all professors and amateurs of the art. 

The contents are as follow: 


1. Preliminary Observations. 
First Exercise for the Voice. 
Exercise to stretch the Voice gradually downwards and upwards. 
Thirds—“ Oh, weep not, lady.” Ballad. 
Fourths—“ Come, follow me.” Song. 
Fifths—“ Fled are the frosts.” Song. 
Sixths—“ The sun upon the silent hills.” Song. 
Sevenths—“ Go, lovely rose.” Song. 
Octaves—“ Then lady wake, in beauty rise.” Song. 
Exercises for the Shake. 
Semitones—“ Tis ever thus.” Song. 
Syncopation—“ Woodman, spare that tree.” Ballad. 
The Mordente—“To me the world’s an open book.” Song. 
Preparatory for the Roulade. “Gushing from this living fountain.” Song. 
A simple little song—“<The moon is up! how calm and slow.” 
Another example for the Roulade—“ Gently o’er the rippling water.” Song. 


Ballad, second verse slightly ornamented—“I am with you once again, 
my friends.” 


Recapitulation—Bravura Song—‘“ My native land.” 
“Exercises for the Voice; serving as a key to all difficulties,” etc. 
IN A LARGE BOOK, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, 





BOOSEY and SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 





Publisked by Joun Boosey, of 16, Berners-street, tn the peal of Saint Sire Ancien: at the es of Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street Sold also by Ree, 15, John- 
peas" Great Portland-street; ALLEN, Warwick-lanc; Vickers, Holy well-street ; Keity, Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside ; G. SCHEURMANN, 86) New ate-street 
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